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JIU ST PUBLISHED!! 


Musical Ga Garland ! 


Dacts for VIOLIN and PIANO. Price, $2.50. 

New and attractive arrangements by Ser. Winner, of 
Galops, Waltzes, Mazurkas, Airs, Quadrilles and Potpour- 
Tis for Violin with Piano accompaniment. Pages Sheet 
Music Size. 


Musical Flowers! 
Duets for FLUTE and PIANO, Price, $2.50, 
Similar in design to the “ Musical Garland,” but for 
Flute with Piano accompaniment. 160 pages, Sheet Music 
Size, well filled. 


FLUTE BOQUET. Price, $i 50. 


A collection including a great variety of music for the 
Flute. 


VIOLIN AMUSEMENTS, 81.50, 


Similar in design to the Bouquet. First-rate, easy 
Violin Music. 

Two books by Sep. Winner. They are not so large as 
“Musical Garland” and “Musical Flowers,’’ containing, 


however, as much Flue or Violin Music, but no Piano 
accompaniment. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 
Continues to attract general attention as one of the best 
Sunpay Scu.01n Song Books ever published. $30 per 
Hundred. 
The above books for Sale everywhere. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
HUBERT FREETH'S PROSPERITY. 


A Story. By Mas. Newton Crosianp, autbor 
of ‘‘Lydia,” ‘Hildred, the Daughter,” 
“The Diamond Wedding, * etc. 12 mo. 
Fine cloth, black and gilt ornamentation, 
$1.75. 

“TItisa carefully executed composition, and as such 
will bo sure to commend itself to those epicures who like 
to enjoy their novel like their wine, leisurely, holding it 
up tothe ight from time to time, that they may see the 
rich om | and matk the clear depth through the crystal. 
A high, healthy tone of moral teaching runs all through 
this ok, and the story gains upon us as we continue it” 
—London Times. 


ALIDE. 

A Romance of Goethe's Life. By Enxna 
Lazarvs, author of ‘‘ Admetus, and other 
Poems,” etc. 12 mo. Fine cloth, $1.25, 

A charming story beautifully told, having for its sub- 
ject the romance of a life, the interest in which is and 
must for a long time be intense and all-absorbing. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will 
be ‘sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the 
price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS, — 





Agency of the BANK OF | 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Comm roial Credits leoued for for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East aud West Indies and South America; 
alsc Circular Letiers of Credit for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the World. 

Demand and time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
—-_ been 

d Drafts on Scotland and Irel: 
Canada. B British Columbia and San Francisco. 
le sted, and other Banking business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


also on 
00. - 





FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. Al Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agents of Member of the New York 
the Bank of british Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 





THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, Engiand. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 4.D. 1855 


HEAD OFFICE, | ‘Comner of 0 Beet Lane), Thread- 


if No. 34 om oe Bond 8 
BRANCH | Nos. 159 & 160 yTortenhain Court Road; 


0. 25 Ludga 
a5) Eogware Road ; 





OFFICES. ¢ Nos. 219 & 
Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndcs Terrace, 
{ Knightsbridge. 
Susscrieev Caritau__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parw-up CapiTraL..----- 
Reserved Funp 


Directors: 


Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viovrs East, Esq. (Wm. Macnavontan, Esq. 
Jomn Hacksiock, Esq Joaquin De Mancna Esa. 
Anpraw Lawair, Esq. WittiaM Simpson, Esq, 
Rosgert Liorp, " \JonaTHAN Tuorp, Esq. 
Wa. McArtuve,, Esq., \James E. Vanner, Esq. 


1d., M, P. 


£170,000 0 6 


Goro Youna, Esq. 





Manager: 
A.rrep Grorcs Kennepr. 


Secredary—C. J. Wort 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other hin y= Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest + msuch accounts is calculated at current 
ces, and is made up on the 20th June 

and 31st Deoumber i in each year. 

Demand ee and Exchange | honored against ap 
proved p Credits | 
opened against @ub-dem Securities nesotiabte i in London, 
Mercantile and ¥-»zinal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon ay -eading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, amd every de=- 
es ot general Banking Business 
ransac 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged 1 ot to} 








disclose the transactions of any of ita customers. 


£600,000 0 GO) wis. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 





OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 














Dunean, Sherman &Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE iB PACIFI © COAST. 


ACOOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co. 
BANKERS, 
216 Broadway, N. Y., 


(NATIONAL PARK BANK BUILDING.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


‘N ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND’ 
CONTINENTAL EURO 













OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, Vv. Y., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1875, is submitied 
0 conformity with the ot vinions of its Charter : 





~|LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
| Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
| BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 

Special Loans and C | Paper neg 
Deposits received ard Interest allowed on Daily 


Balances. 


Checks upon our House are collected through Clearing: 
House as upon National and State Banks, 

Circular Letters of Crevit, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
LEoNnARD. W.C.SnHetpon. Gero. R Hows. 


FRANCIS T. WALKER & CO, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 


Wishing to deal in Securities, 
Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Bither for Cash or on Time. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANEERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORE; 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRUULAR NOTES _ Sed EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
| Commercial and Travellers’ ‘Credit and Franc Ex 
| change on MARES. 


| _ Kaiiway and other Loams negotiated. Stocks and 
| Bonds dvait in oo Commission. Inievest on Depouts. 


ox: MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


| 


































eroher 3ist, oe $323,3°7 63 
Premiums ae Clie year 1873..++++..1,420,6:7 33 
Total Promiums..++..++-++ eeoccees 


+e $1,743,994 96 


Premiums marked off as earned from vat 
lst to December Sist, 1573 
bail during the same period : 


Expenses, Commissions 
ip tesneaes and ioterest. -0S1,816, 8! 4 &8 
Return of Premiums........+++ 74,336 02 
Paid to Policy Holders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
aud Jury interest on ctock.... 85,925 77 
Che Asees of the Company on the 3ist De- 
— = 1873, were as follows : 
Cash in danks.oee....coesseccccesrencsess 
United States, ‘State ‘and Bank Biot and 
Loans on 
Interest on Investments 7S Speers 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 
Collection oes eeeseee 
Re-insurance and salvage ‘due the company. 


++ $1,497,954 08 


44,118 O1 


295,414 O00 
4,269 50 


629,592 96 
45,620 00 
$1,018,054 44 
Rasotven, that a semi-anrual dividend of FIVE (5 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their lega! 
representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second 0} 
February next. 





TRUSTEES: 
JAMES FREELAND, ae Seeeree, 
SAMUEL WILL AARON L, REID, 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN ?, WOOD 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNING®, 
Sg WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAS. FISH, JOBE? H SLAGG, 


ELLWOOD Wal TER, KDWARD MEKRITT, 


DANIEL T. SWILLETS, 


1. EDGERTO 
HENRY B. KUNBARDT 
JOHN S, WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES DIMON 
PAUL N. sPovFORD, 
‘ JAMES DOUG 
J ®EPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. sOUrT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Secont Vice-President. 
©. J. NESPARD, Secretary. 





New York Post Oflice Notice, 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE ro the week ending 


Satugpar, May 16th 1874, will clese at this 
office, as foliows: On Tvrspar at 11:30 a. u.;on WepNes- 








pa at 12 M.; on Tuvaspary at 11:30 A.M., amd cn 


Sarurpay at 12 M. 
T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 











THE ALBION. 











ST. NICHOLAS. 


Scribner’s Ilustrated Magazine 
For Boysand Girls 


The April number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its three 
plendid SERIAL STORIES, its Exquisite lictures, and 
ite Delightful Vanety, is now ready. 
The N. ¥. Journal of Commerce says: 
** ST. NICHOLAS is without a competitor.” 
The Boston Journal says: “ Notbing has been dene 
}.therto in this country, or England, to equal it.” 
8T. NICHOLAS is being widely adopted as 


A Reading Book in Schools. 
Price 25 cents, 14 Numbers for $3.00. Subscriptions are 
eccived by all Booksellers and News Dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW VORK. 


“The Prince of the Monthlies,” 


Scribner for April, 


The SUMMER CAMPAIGN BEGUN. 
Another Great Literary Sensation.” 
The Modern Robinson Crusoe. 


With 150 Beautifal Illustrations. 
Mesers. SCRIBNER & CO. have socured for serial pub- 
ication in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, M. Jules 
Verne’s Latest Story 


“THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND.” 


n which, not content with the old stories of “ROBIN- 
f0N CRUSOE” and the “SWISS FAMILY ROBIN- 
£0N,” the writer undertakes to show how a party of 
men cast upon a mysterious and desert island, may live 
by their scientific resources alone, without the aid of any 
wreck to draw upon for the materials of life and comfort. 
The party are Americans who set out from Richmond, 
Va., during the siege in a balloon, M. Jules Verne 
unites with an acourate scientific knowledge, an exuber- 
nce of inventive genius that has 


FASCINATED THE WORLD. 

The theme of the present story affords the author the 
finest opportunity for the on & his peculiar gifts. 
‘The story will be profusely illustrated, and is bogun in 
the April number, 

SCRIBNER for April has also an Illustrated Poem, 
** MARY BUTLER’S RIDE,” “ A RAMBLE IN VIR- 
GINIA, in THE GREAT SUUTH SER 
more as iNustrated than usual; Dr. 
article on “ THE RESURRECTION,” a RAI 
and SKETCH of JOHN HAY,” ters from “KATH- 
. ERINE EARL,” the end of “EARTHEN PITCHERS,” 
Sh-rter stories, P Reviews. A POEM by the 


‘oems, 
EDITOR, &c., &c. 

For sale by all News Dealers and Booksellers. Frice 
$1.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Brodway, N. Y. 


NEW YORE 


Ian and Indemnity Company, 
229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. Y. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


lraueacta QENERAL BANKING BUSINNSS. 

Keceive | FPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT, 
piying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCBS. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 

the CLEARING - OUSE, 

Receive TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AGFNCIES, 
keep travsfer-books, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS- 
q : “A = RAIL KUADS and other cerporations and fo 
individuais, 














WILLIAM II, FOSTER, President. 
ANOR:W NcKINNEY. Vior-Presice::t. 


DIRECTORS: 
sharies Stanton, T. W. Park, 
J bn |. Cheever, Prosper P. Sha, 


Abe Denson, 
George H. Bueaell, 
Witham Ti, Breeden, 
ichn G. lioyt, 
WViliom boster, Jr, 
3. M, Van Sort, 

4. McKinney 


Alezaniler E Orr, 
Wilham 1}, Ogden. 
Aaron Claflin, 

George I, Brown, 
Christopher Meyer 

G. PT. Lowrey, 

William H, Post r, 
JOHN T. BANKER, Secretary. 














WATERS’ CONCERTO and ORCHESTRAL 
ORGANS wri perfectintouc ever made. 
° The CONCERTO ¢ ORCHES- 
TRAL STOPS are th best 
ever placed in any 
They are produced by an eXtra set of 
reed eculiarly voiced 
CT of whichis MOSER 





7 ds bent made in che Ss. 
WATERS Boy Seale TIANee 
wih all modern improvements, and 
best Pian ese 


and 
yo quarter! ments. 
n ssummomte eho e 


discount lo Rechers, Minister, Churches, Schools 

ac, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON 

441 Breadway 





and 48 Mercer St., New York. 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


This Company receives deposits, allows iuterest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also ects as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Ageuts, and are a Sepository oi 
Trust Fonds. 





DIRECTORS: 
H. T. SU YTHF, Fresident. 
©, A, BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, W, H. Tillinghast, 
m. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 

A. A. Low, BE. J, Woolsey, 

8. D. Babe, W. F. Drake, 

avid Jonen, B F. Allen, Chicago, 


Sam’! PF. Barger Wm. T. Han iitin, -yracuse. 


John Bloecgood. 
H. J. RUBBARD, Secretary. 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


$3,255,748.94. 


Policies issued and applications prompt. 
ly attended to. 


GEORGE F, REGER, Manager, 


— SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
SPREE L PENS. 


These celebrated Pens are increasing very ripidly in 
sale owing totheir unexcelled manutacture. They are 
of superior Erglish mvke, end are famous for their elas- 
ticity, durabilny and evenniss of point. Fr sale every- 
where. 


ig~ Fer the convenience of those who may wish to try 
them, we witl send a Sample Card, con'aiming all of the 
15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO.. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Offisial Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given wheu requested. 














Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varioties of Fruit and Orramental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $i per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 


and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
_ Established 1842, 

















MISFIT CARPETS. 


Second-Iiand 


Good 


and WMilisfit 


CARPETS. 


RIOH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PL ACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


betwee. William and Nassan Streets, NEW YORK. 


Ee Sent hom: and laid free of charge. ge? 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000) 





FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Fstablished end First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 

The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 

To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. , : 
Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 

Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. 

1 remain the Public’s Obedicnt Servant, 


FREDERICK KURTZ. 


N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden e, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, th: 
choices: articles are carefully eerved, at corresponding]; 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 


PRESTON COTTAGE SCHOOL, 
A FAMILY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


Miss JULIA A. WILSON, 
NEWTON, near BOSTON, Mass 
A pleasant home; Careful supertision over the habitr, 


health and happiness of the pupils; and the opportunitie 
of a thorough, refined and Christian educ ition supplied, 
Pupils of any age received. 
Superior instruction in Music is provided. 
iy CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 3 


The Yankee Letter File and Binder 











MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business men 
ofall classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week. 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 


INSURANCE COM- 


market, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cut off in using. It is made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but half 
the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above- 
mentioned. It is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
or money refunded. Don’t purchase others until you ex- 
amine it. For sale by all STATIONERY DEALERS 


throughout the United States. Send for Cireular. 
Manufactured by 


DUNHAM & CO., 


@ffice and Factory 46 Centre Street, N.Y. 



















B® ECONOMY! UTILITY! 
m €2>~ Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


BAny color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two Doriars py 

R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
7 Stationers, New York. 
37 Send for Circular containing 

testimonials, 
Ayer’s § rill 
yers nsarsapariila, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
ttl This compound of the vege- 

table alteratives, Sarsapar- 
pilla, Dock, Stiilingia and 

(//, Mandrake, with the Iodides 
5” of Potassium and Iron makes 
//& Most effectual cure of a 
4, series of complaints which are 
< very prevalent and afflicting. 
~ \t purifies the blood, purges 
— out the lurking humors in 
the system, that undermine 
health and settleinto trouble- 
some disorders. Eruptions of 
arauce ot the surface of humors that 
should be expelled from the blood. Internal derange- 
ments are the determination of these same huniors to 
some internal organ, or organs whose action they derange, 
aud whose substance they disease and destroy. AvrER’s 
SARSAPARILLA expels these humors from the blood. 
When they are gone, the disorders they produce disappear, 
such as Ulcerations of the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Lungs, 
Eruptions and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, St. Anthony's 
Five, Rose or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Boils. 
Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, 
Ulcers aud Sores, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Parn in the 
Bones, Side and Head, Female Weakness, Sterility, Leu- 
corrhe, arising from internal ulceration and uterine dis- 
case, Dropsy, Dysvepsia, Emaciation and Genera! Debiliry. 
With their departure health returns. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J, C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Sold by all Druggists aud Dealers in Medicize. 



















the skin are the ap’ 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUSL REPORT 


O¥ THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, £874. 


Amount of net cash aseets, Jan. Ist, 1673...¢21,572,8:2 
INCOME. 
Premiums and annuities......#6,131,521 58 


Interest received and accrued. 1,4)5,094 53~ - 7,549,616 21 





$29,124,458 97 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses by death......-+- - $1,446,123 04 
Dividends and returned pr 


ums on canceled policic .... 2,344,305 33 
Life annuities, mature! cn- 





dowments and reinsura (c.. 82,629 13 
Commissions, brokerages, aud ss 
agevcy EXPeUses .....+++ 445,882 91 


Advertising aud Physicians’ 
Fees... scccccececeecvecsess 
Taxes, office. and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, revenue 
stamps, KC....++- eeereese eee 


115,593 67 


259,045 57 





ASSETS. 


Cash Tn Trust Ci mpany, In 
bank, and on hand 
Invested in United States, New 
York State, and other stocks : 
(market value, $4,937,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mor (secured 
by real estate, valued at $44- 
000,000 ; buildings thereon, 
insured for over $13,700,000, 
and the policies assigned to 
ny as additional 
coilateral security.....---+- 14,135,265 $ 
Loans on existing policies, (the 
reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amounts to 
$4,052,419 96)....00eeeeerees 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
i due subsequent to 
January Ist, 1874......- tees 
Premiums on existing policies 
in course of transmissiun end 
collection (estimated reserve 
on their policies $800,000, in- 
cluded in habilities)......... 


tw 
~ 


962,112 98 





563,365 § 


os) 


287,956 34 


Amounts due from Agents..... 26 159 "7 
Interest accrued to January 
Ist, 1874. .ccecccsccsccccsece 175,831 98 
—_—————_ 24, 430.879 32 
ADD. 
L.xcess of parket value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 


Cash assets January Ist, 1874.......+0..$24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 
January Ist, 1874........... 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 
Coepeccoccccescoece eoveeces 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies insuring 
#122,594,273 20, participating 
insurance (at 4 yer cent., 
Carlisie net premium); and 
¢',078,113 65 non-participat- 
ing tat 5 per cent. Carlisle net 
premium...... eocceceterces 22,087,449 33 
208,630 57--22,775,419 95 


271,655 00 


207,715 WO 





Divisible surplus.........seecsecee woes $1,742,554 41 


From the uncivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlemeat of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


During the year, 8,834 pelicies have been issued, in- 
suring $26,621,000. 
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Sing the Old Song. 


By Avprey De Vere. 








Sin; the old song, amid tue sounds dispersing 
Th: burden treasured in your hearts too long; 
Sing it with voice low-breathed, but never name her; 
S ve will not hear you, in her turrets nursing 
High thoughts, too high to mate with mortal song; 
Bend o'er her, gentle Heaven, but do not claim her! 


In twilight caves and secret loveliness 
Sbe shades the bloom of her unearthly days; 
‘The forest winds alone approach to woo her; 
Far off we c.tch the dark pt of her tresses. 
And wild birds haunt the wood-walks where she strays. 
Iutelligible music warbling to her. 
The Spirit charged to follow and defen ¢ her, 
He also doubtless, suffers this love-pain, 
And she, perhaps, is sad, hearing his sighing; 
And yet the face is not so sad as tender; 
Like some sweet singer's, when her sweetest strain 
From the heaved heart is gradually dying. 





[Prom the London Graphic.) 
NINETY-THREE. 
By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” “LES TRAVAILLEURS 
DE LA MER,” ETc., ETC. 


Part the First.—At Sea, 
BOOK THE FOURTH. 
TELLMARCH. 


Vi—Tur Warreuicics or Civi, War. 

Snddenly all around bim, from al} sides at the same time, the 
copse filled with muskets, bayonets, and sabres, a tricolored 
flag rose in the half-light, the cry of ‘* Lantenac!” burst forth 
in his very ear, and at his feet, behind the brambles and 
branches, savage faces appeared. 

The marquis was alone, standing ona hight, visible from 
every part of the wood. He could scarcely see those who 
shrieked his name; but he was seen by all. Ifa thousand 
muskets were in the wood, there was he like a target. He could 
distinzuish nothing in the brushwood, but burning eyeballs 
fastened upon him. 

He took off his hat, turned back the brim, tore a long dry 
thorn from a furze-bush, drew from his pocket a white cock ade, 
fastened the up-turned brim and the cockade to the hat with the 
thorn, and putting back on his head the hat, whose lifted edge 
showed the white cockade, and left his face in fall view, he 
cried ina loud voice that rang lixe a trumpet through the 
forest, ‘‘ 1 am the man you seek. Iam the Marquis de Lante- 
nac, Vicount de Fonteuay, Breton prince, lieutenant-gencral of 
the armies of the King. Now make an end! Aim! Fire !” And, 
tearing open with both hands his goat-skin vest, he bared his 
naked breast. 

He looked down, expecting to meet levelled guns, and saw 
himself surrounded by kneeling men. Then a great shout arose. 

** Long live Lantenac! Long live his lordship! Long live 
the General !’’ 

At the same time hats were finng into the air, swords whirled 
joyously, and through all the thicket could be seen rising sticks 
on whose points waved caps of brown woolen. He was sur- 
— by a Vendean band, and they had knelt at the sight of 

im. 

Oid legends tell of strange beings that were found in the an- 
cient I’) uringian forests—a race of giunts, more and lecs than 
men, who were regarded by the Romans as horrible monsters, 
by the Germans as divine incarnations, and who, according to 
those they encountered, ran the risk of being exterminated or 
adored. 

The Marquis felt something of the sentiment which one of 
these creatures must have experienced when, expecting to be 
treated like a monster, he suddenly found hivoselt worshiped as 
a god. All those eyes, fall of terrible lightnings, were fastened 
op him with a sort of savage affection. 

This crowd was armed with muskets, swords, scythes, poles, 

sticks; they wore great beavers or brown caps, with white cock- 
ades, a profusion of rosaries and amulets; wide breeches open 
at the knee, jackets of skin, leathern gaiters, the calves of their 
legs bare, their hair long; some looked ferocious, all looked free 
from affectation. 
_ Aman, young and of noble mien, passed through the kneel- 
ing throng, and hurried towards the marquis. Like the pea- 
saute, he wore a turned-up beavera white cockade, anda fur 
jacket; but his hands were white, and his linen fine, and he wore 
— vest # white silk scarf, from which hung a gold-hilted 
sword. 

When he reached the high ground, he threw aside his hat, 
untied his scarf, bent one knee to the ground, and presented 
the sword and scarf to the Marquis, saying 

** We were indeed seeking you, and we have found you. Here 
is the sword of command. These men are now yours. I was 
their leader; I gain inrank, for I become your soldier. Accept 
our homage, wy lord, Give us your orders, General.” 

Then he made a sign, and some men who carried a tri-colored 
flag came out of the wood. They marched up to where the Mar- 
quis stood snd laid their banner at his feet. It was the flag 
which he had just caught sight of through the trees. 

** General,” said the young man who had presented to him 
the sword and scarf, *‘ this is the flag we have just taken from 
the Blues, who held the farm of derbe-en-Pail. 
named Gavard. I served the Marquis de la Rouarie~” 

** It is well,” said the Marquis. 
on the scarf. 
head _ he cried: 

‘*Stand! Long live the King !” 


Allarose. Then, through the depths of the wood swelled a 


wild triumphant clamor; ‘‘ Long live the King! 
marquis! Long live Lantenac !” 


The Marquis turned towards Gavard, ‘‘ How many are you ?’ 


** Seven thousand.” 


_| tocsin. 


i And, calm and grave, he put|is most awful 
Then he drew his sword, and waving it above his} or his most complete misery, is sometimes expressed in this 


And as they descended the emivence, while the peasants held 
aside the farze bushes to make a path for the Marquis de Lan- 
tenac, Gavard continue!: ‘* My lord nothing more simple. All 
can be explained ina word. It only needs a spark. The re- 
ward offered by the Republic, in revealing your presence, roused 
the whole district for the King. Besides that, we had been 
secretly warned by the Mayor of Granville, who is one of us, the 
same who saved the Abbe Oliver. Last night they sounded the 
“ For whom ?” 

‘* For you.” 

“Ab?” said the Marquis. 

** And here we are,” pursued Gavard. 


He was very tired, but he wished to know what it weant. 

He reached the summit of the hill, against whose side the 
hamlet and the farm nestled. 

There was no longer either farm or bamlet. 

A beap of ruins was barning—it was Herbe-en-Pail. 

There is something which it is more painful to see burn than 
& palace—it is a cottage. A cottage on fire is a lamentable sight. 
It is devastation swooping down on poverty,the vulture pouncing 
upon the earth-worm; there isin it a sense of contrast which 
thrills the heart. 

The Bible tells us that the sight of a conflagration once chang- 
ed a human being into a stitne; and for a moment Tellmarch 
seemed thus transformed. The spectacle before his eyes held 












** And you are seven thousand ?” 
“To-day. We shall be fifteen thousend to-morrow. Itis the 
Breton contingent. When Monsieur Henri de la Rochejacquelin 
set out to join the Catholic army, the tocsin was sounded, and 
in one night six parishes, Jsernay, Corqueux, the E.haubroignes, 
the Aubiers, Saint Aubin, and Nueil, brought him ten thousand 
men. They bad no munitions; they found in the house of the 
quarry-master sixty pounds o blasting powder, and M. de la 
Rochejacquelin set off with that. We were certain you must be 
in some part of the forest, and we were seeking you. 
y — And you attacked the Blues at the farm of Herbe-en- 
ail?” 
‘The wind prevented their hearing the tocsin. They sus- 
pected nothing; the people of the hamlet, who are a set of clod- 
hoppers, received them well. ‘This morning we surrounded the 
farm, the Blues were asleep, aud we did the job in a twinkling 
L — aborse, Will you dei,n to accept it, general?” 

“Yes,” 

A peasant Jed up a white horse with mititary caparisons. The 

we mounted without the assistance which Gavard offered 
im. 

‘* Hurrah!” cried the peasants. The cries of the Englisi were 

greatly in use along the Breton and Norman coast, in constant 

communication as it was with the Channel Islands. 

Gavard made the military salute, andasked, ‘* Where will you 

fix your headquarters, my lord?” 

** At first in the Forest of Fougeres.”” 

** It is one of your seven forests my lord marquis " 

“ We must have a priest.” 

** We have one.” 

** Who ?” 

** The curate of the Chapelle-Erbrec.” 

‘ Iknow him. He has made the voyage to Jersey.” 

A priest stepped out of the ranks, aud said, ‘* Three times.” 

The marquis turned his head. ‘* Good mornivg, your reve- 

rence. You have work before you.” 

** So much the better, my losd marquis.” 

‘You will have plenty of confessions. ihose who wish. No- 

body will be forced.” 

‘* My lord marquis,” said the priest, ‘‘ at Guemenee, Gaston 

forces the republicans to confess.” 

** He is a hairdresser,’’ said the marquis; ‘* Death ought to 

be free.'’ 

Gavard, who nad gone to give some orders, returned. 

** General, I await your commands.”’ 

‘“* First, the rendezvous is in the Forest of Fougeres. 

men disperse, and make their way there.” 

‘* The order is given.” 

‘ Did you not tell me that the poople of Herbe-en-Pail had re 

ceived the Blues well?” 

** Yes, general.’’ 

** You have burnt the house ?” 

** Yes.” 

** Have you burnt the hamlet ?” 

“ie.” 

* Burn it.” 

** The Blues tried to defen ! themselves, but they were a hun- 

dred and fifty, and we were seven thousand.” 

‘What Blues were they ?” 

** Santerre’s Blues.” 

‘« The man who ordered the drums to beat while the king's 

head was being cut off. ‘Then it is a Paris regiment.” 

* A half regiment.” 

** Its name ?” 

“General, it has on its flag, ‘ The Red Cap Battalion.” 

*« Wild beasts.” 

‘* What is to be done with the wounded ?”’ 

* Put an end to them.” 

** What shall we do with the prironers ?” 

** Shoot them.” 

** There are about eigbty.” 

‘* Shoot them all.’’ 

* There are two women.” 

** Them also.” 

«* There are three children.’ 

** Carry them off. We will see wkat shall be done with them.” 

And the Marquis rode off. 

VII.—* No Mercy!” (Watcnworp OF THE ComMUNE.)— 
“No Quarter !” (Watcuworp OF THE Roya ists.) 

While all this was passing near Tanis the mendicant had gone 

towards Crollon. He plunged into the ravines among the vast 

silent foliage, inattentive to everything and attentive to nothing, 

ashe had bimself said; dreamer rather than thinker, for the 

thoughtful man has an aim, and the dreamer has none; wonder- | 

ing, rambling, pausing, munching here and there a sprig of 

wild sorrel; drinking at the springs, occasionally rising his head 

to listen to the distant tumult, again falling back into the be- 

wildering ‘ascisation of nature, warming his razs in the sun, 

hearing sometimes the noise of men, but listening to the song 

ot the birds. 

He was old, and moved slowly; he could not walk far; as he 

had said to the Marquis de Lantenac, a quarter of a league fati- 

gued him; he madea short cireuit to the Croix-Avranchin, and 

evening had come before he returne !. 

A little beyond Macey, the path he was following led to a sort 
of culminating pceint, bare of trees, from whence he could see a 
long distance, taking in the whole stretch of the western borizon 
to the sea 

A column of smoke attracted his attention. 

Nothing is calmer than smoke, but nothing is more startling. 

There are peacefal smokes, and there are evil smokes. The 
thickness and color of aline of smoke marks the whole differ- 
ence between war and peace, between fraternity and hatred, be- 


Let the 


him motionless. Destruction was completing its work amid 
unbroken silence. Not acry arose; not a human sigh mingled 
with this smoke; this fire blazed on, and ate up the village, 
without any noise being heard save the creaking of the timbers 
and the crackling of the thatch, At times the smoke parted, 
the fallen roofs revealed the gaping chambers, the furnace show- 
ed all its rubies; rage turned to scarlet. and miserable bits of 
furniture, tinted with purple, gleamed amid these vermillion iu- 
teriors, and Tellmarch was blinded by the sinister bedazzlement 
of the disaster. 

Some trees of a chestnut grove near the house had taken fire, 
and were blazing. 

He listened, trying to catch the sound of a voice, an appeal, a 
cry; nothing stirred except the flames; all was silent, save the 
conflagration. Had everybody run away? 
Where was the colony of people who lived and toiled at Her- 
be-en- Pail? What had become of this little band? Tellwarch 
went down the bill. 
A funeral enigma was before him. He approached without 
haste, with fixed eyes. He advanced towards this ruin with the 
slowness of a shadow; he felt like a ghost iu this tomb. 
He reached what had been the door of the farm-house, and 
looked into the court, which had no longer any walls, and was 
mixed up with tke ruins of the hamlet heaped about it. 

What he had seen before was nothing. He had hitherto only 
caught sight of the terrible; the horrbile appeared to him now. 
In the middle of the court was a black heap, vaguely outlined 
on one side by the flames, on the other by the moonlight. ‘Lhis 
heap wasa mass of men; these men were dead. 
Allaround this human mound spread a great pool, which 
smoked a little; the flames were reflected inthis pool, but it had 
no need of the fire to redden it--it was blood. 
‘Tellmarch went closer. He began to exemine these prostrate 
bodies one after another; they were all dead men. 
The moon lighted them up; the conflagration also. 
These corpses were the bodies of soldiers. All had their feet 
bare; their shoes had been taken; their weapons were gone also; 
they still wore their uniforms,which were blue; here and there be 
could distinguish among these heaped up limbs and heads, shot- 
riddled hats with tncolored cockades. They were Republicans. 
‘They were those Parisians who on the previous evening had becn 
there, all alive and merry. keeping guard at the farm of Herbe- 
en-fail, These men bad been executed; this was shown by the 
symwetrical position of the bodies; they had been struck down 
in order and with care; they were all quite dead. N ta single 
death gasp sounded from the mass. 
Tellmarch passed the corpses in review without omitting one; 
they were all riddled with balls. 

Those who bad shot them, in haste probably to go elsewhere, 
had not taken the time to bury them. 

As he was preparing to move away, his eyes fell on a low wall 
in the court, and he saw four feet protrnding from one of its 
angles. 
these feet had shoes on them; they were smaller than the 
others. ‘Tellmarch went up tothem. They were women's feet. 
Two women were lying side by side behiud the wall, they also 
had been shot. 
Tell. varch stooped over them. One of the women wore a sort 
of uniform ; by her side was a canteen, broken aud empty ; she 
was avivandiere. She had four balls in her head. She was 
dead. 
Tellmarch examined the other. This was a peasant. She 
was livid ; her mouth open. Her eyes were closed. There was no 
wound in ber head. Her garments, with long marches, no 
doubt, had worn to rags, were disarranged by her fall, leaving 
her bosom half naked, ‘Tellmarch pushed her dress aside, and 
saw on one shoulder the round wound which a bullet makes ; 
the collar bone was broken. He looked at her livid breast. 
“Mother and nurse. A nursing mother,” he murmured. 


He touched her. She was not cold. She had no hurts beside 
the broken collar-bone and the wound in the shoulder. 

He put his hand on her heart, and felt a faint throb. She was 
not dead. Tellmarch raised himself, and cried out in a loud 
voice : ‘Is there no one here?” 

“Is it you, Caimand?’ a voice replied, so low that it could 
scarcely be heard. At the same time a head was thrust out of 
ahole in the ruin. Then another face appeared at another 
aperture. ‘bey were two peasants who had hidden thewselves; 
the only ones that survived. ‘The well-known voice of the Caim- 
and kad reassured them, and brought them out of the holes in 
which they bad taken refuge. 

‘They adyanced towards the old man, both still trembling 
violently. 

Tellmarch had been able to cry out, but he could not speak. 
Strong emotions produce such effects. He pointed out to them 
with his finger the woman stretched at his feet. 

‘* Is there still Jife in her ?” asked one of the peasants. 

Tellmarch gave an affirmative nod of the head. 

‘*Is the other woman living ?”’ demanded the second man, 

Tellmarch shook his bead. 

The peasant who had first shown himself continued, ‘ All the 
others are dead, are they not? I saw the whole. I was in my 
|cellar. How one thanks God at such a moment for rot having 
|a family! My house was burnt. Blessed Saviour! They 
killed everybody. This woman here had children—three chil- 
dren—all little. The children cried—‘Mother!’ The mother 
cried—‘my children!’ Thoss who massacred everybody are 
gone. They were satisfied. They carried off the little ones, and 
shot the mother. Bat she is not dead, didn’t you say so? She 
is not dead? Tell us, Caimand, do you think you could save 
her? Shall we help carry her to your cave ?” 

Tellmarch nodded * Yes.” 

The wood was close to the farm. They quickly wade a litter 
with branches and ferns. They laid the woman, still motion- 


























































tween hospitality and the tomb, between life and death. A smoke 


My lord, J] am| mounting among the trees, may be a symbol of all that is most 


charming in the world—a beart of home; or a sign of that which 
a conflagration. ‘lho whole happiness of man, 


thin vapor, which the wind scatters at will. 
‘Yhe smoke which Tellmarch saw was disquieting. 


and bad begun to die ont; and it rose above Herbe-en-Pail. 





smoke, 


; lt was black, dashed now and then with sudden gleams of 
Long live our | red, as if the brazier from which it flowed burned irregularly, 


Tellmarch quickened his steps, and walked toward this mission of Harrea & Brotnens, who have published tle story 









less, upon it, and set out towards the copse, the two peasants 
| carrying the litter, one at the head, the other at the teet, Tell- 
| march holding the woman's arm, and feeling her pulse. 

As they walked the two peasants talked ; and over the body 
of the bleeding womnn, whose white face was lighttd ap by 
the moon, \bey exchanged frightful ejaculations. 

** They killed all.” 

‘* They burned everything ?” 

[To be continued in our next}, 
a= This translation is printed in Tue Atetoy, by the pur- 





| complete. 























Still Memory Lingers. 
By A. R. Noxox. 


To day I opened a sacred place— 
My heart approached with many tears; 
Iiknew within was sbrined a face 
I had not dared to see for years. 
A miniature, half faded out— 
Yet still the blue eyes laugh in gles, 
The mouth still holds its merry pout— 
The happy face smiles up at me. 


A knot of ribbon, then a token 
Of love to us, and some past honrs; 
A ring scarce worn, but rudely broken, 
A letter torn—some withered flowers. 


Leside them lies a shining link 
Of yellow hair cut by her hand— 
Cut when we sood upon the brink 
Of bappiness—Fate raised ber hand ! 
We parted, each too proud to speak— 
Too proud to shed our bitter tears. 
We parted, though our hearts must seek 
Forgetfulness of those sweet years. 
She may have learned the victory well— 
May scarce remember that we met; 
But like the peal of some sad bell, 
The memory bid me not forget. 


HIGHLAND 


A TRUE TALE OF THE 








SEPOY INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER VI.—Continued. 
boat. 


Boom, at this moment, went a great gun somewhere in 


the city. 


Bessie and Annie uttered each a slight ery of alarm. 
Jeffur flung the Sepoy into the boat, aud jumped in after 
him. At this moment there came rushing down to the| sky, Cesar 
ghaut eeveral officers and men, and one called out, 
“Guard! guard! fire on the escaping prisoners ! 


the Nana’s order, kill! kill! kill !” 


JESSIE; 


“Come !” he said, when the others were seated in the 


By 


The Sepoy in tho boat, uttered a yell of triumph; and|cious bore, on my life !” 
as Jeffur for a moment left him unwatched, in order that 


The day had been one of unexampled heat for the| 
season; and the cooler evening air—only cooler, but not 
cool—that set in at the sunset over the scorched roofs 
of Delhi, was felt as a seasonable relief by a large party 
assembled at one of the most fashionable bungalows o° 
the great City of the Mogul. 

The Hawkins’s formerly stood high in the presidency 
for wealth and influence. Mr. Vernon Hawkins was an 
old civil servant of the East India Company, and had 
grown gray and yellow in India, adding up his rupees 
by lacs towards the latter end of his career, and now 
only staying in India, that he might see started on the 
same race for gold, his two sons—Hannibal Hawkins, 
who was rapidly rising in the army; and Cesar Haw- 
kins, who was in the civil service, as collector, at 
Delhi. 

The Hawkins’s were fond of classical names for their 
children. Their only daughter was named Volumina; 
and, in good truth, take them as a whole, the family had 
sorely “ shaken the pagoda tree” in India. 

Mr. Hope, of the civil service, had been the intimate 
friend of Mr. Vernon Hawkins. They had come out in 
the same vessel, and landed together as griffins (new 
comers) on the shores of India, so that the two families 
seldom passed a day without seeing each other; and on 
this particularly sultry occasion they sat together, half 
on the shaded verandah of the bungalow, while the pun- 
kah (a large board, hinged to the ceiling of apartments, 
which acts like a fan) gently agitated the heated air. Mr. 
Hope had been gathered to his fathers for more than a 

ear, and but that her eldest daughter was the wife of 
Major Fletcher, Mrs. Hope would fain have left India. 

The native servants flitted to and fro with noiseless 
steps on the matted floors, bringing cooled sherbet in 
long flagons to such of the party as desired it; and as 
the sun dipped beneath the faint haze of the western 
awkins drew his cigar languidly from his 
mouth, and said : 

“By Jove, there comes that balf-blood again! What 
does the fellow want here? These savages are a pre- 


‘Oh, the wretch!” exclaimed Miss Volumina. “I 


he might hoist the small square sail of the boat, and|do wonder at you, Miss Bessie Hope—I do indeed—to 
catch the morning air that was curling the surface of the | bow to a native !” 


stream into tiny waves, he sprang overboard, and had 


** But Jeffur Ahib is a pots !” said Bessie Hope, 


struck out swimming for the land, which they hid only | gently, while a tinge of color glowed on her soft cheeks; 


drifted from about twenty yards. 


“Fire!” he cried, as he lifted his head above the wa- 
ter; “fire on the accursed Feringhee women and on the|of these native fellows giving themselves airs! 


apostate! Fire!” 


“and he is a prince in his own land !” 
“ A fiddle-de-dee !” said Cesar Hawkins. ‘“ The idea 
My 


brother Hannibal says that they are a good deal too 


Up flew the little sail. For a moment, it clung to the|much petted, these Sepoy vagabonds, and that some day 
tapering mast, and then it flapped out to the breeze as|we shall have to shoot a few score of them; and, by Jove, 


Jeffur shook it freely. 


‘Hold that!” he cried to the Highlander, as he gave 


it’s my idea, too!” 
“T certainly think,” said Mr. Vernon Hawkins, who 


him the hempen rope that held the sail. “ Down, down,|had reached Calcutta with eighty _ in his pocket, 
i 


all of you !—down, if you would live !” 
“ Fire!” cried a voice in Hindostanee. 


and now had two hundred thousand in good investments, 
—“ I certainly think that, considering what we do for 


A volley of musketry rattled over and about the boat,| the natives, they are rp ome ungrateful !” 


Jeffur stood up in the stern, and with a small silver- 


“Oh, horrid!” said Volumina, “There’s my maid 


mounted pistol he took from his breast, and the barrel of|actually fell asleep while dressing me this morping, un- 


which was some eight or ten inches long, and rifled, he 


der the pretence of fatigue, because she had been up 


took aim at the Sepoy, who had just scrambled out of the | four nights, fanning me while I slept!” 


water on to the steps of the ghaut, and had raised a de- 


lirious shout of exultation. 
“ Die, dog!” said Jeffur. 


There was a sharp report—a shriek, and the Sepoy, 
balancing himself for a moment on his heels, fell back- 


ward in the stream. 

" Bessie,” cried Jeffur, “ speak to me! 
hurt?” 

“ Quite, Jeffur !” 

“ And your sister ?” 

‘Safe and well!” 

“ Thank heaven !” 

“ Well,” said Sandy, “ young man 


ke that ball in ae shoulder, my man ?’ ” 
“Ah, you are hurt, my friend ?” 
“ Hit, but not much hurt, for that matter !” 


‘‘ Mother of Moses!” said Dennis, who was looking to 
the shore.—“ if they haven’t brought a big gun down to 


the steps! Qh, be aisy!’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CITY OF THE MOGUL. 


Delhi, the beautifnl !—Delhi, the magnificent !—seat 


é i you might just have 
< the compliment of saying, ‘Sandy, how did you 
1 


“And my fellow sulked for half the day,” added 
Cesar, “ because I hit him on the head with the heel of 
a boot for pulling off my socks so clumsily!” 

“The natives are really getting dreadful, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Hawkins. ‘* What a pity it is that there isn’t 
something like they used to have in the West Indies! 


You are un-|My uncle, the respected Mr. Bonus, had an estate there, 


with negroes and natives, and all that sort of thing; and 
they always kept a man with a large cart-whip, ready to 
punish any of them who did anything wrong !” 

“ Ah!” added Cesar, “ that’s the way the niggers 
here ought te be treated !” 

“ Nay,” interposed Bessie Hope; “ would not kindness 
do much more to win their love ?” 

“ Love !—love !” screamed all the Hawkins family; 
“she says love! Oh, poor Bessie Hope!” and then they 
set off in a chorus of laughter, which only stopped when 
they got too hot to laugh any longer. 

By the time this rapid discourse had taken place, the 
young mountain chief, who bad been noticed approach- 
ing through the garden by the party, had reached the 
steps which led to the verandah, and had there bowed 
low. His salutations had been returned by Bessie and 
the Hope family only, for they knew that Mr. Hope had 


of the old Mogul dynasty !—pearl of Hindostan !—it is| esteemed him greatly. 


of thee we must now speak, ere yet the sunn 


tby peace and prosperity had passed away! 
bazaars glittered with the profusion of all that 


and beautiful !—when thy fountains sparkled in the sun, 


un‘ouched by the splash of blood !—when t 
glistened with barbaric pearl and gold !—and 


about to explode over and around them ! 
For a brief period must we leave those in 


tunes we have become so deeply interested, in order to goin 


y days of 


And now, with a dignity in his look and manner, 


When thy| which for the moment awed even Cesar Hawkins to si- 
was bright | lence, Jeffur approached Mr. Hawkins, saying, “ Sahib, 


hy princes’ tioner for-—” 
; : when thy| 
real lords, the European residents, idly lolled upon their | yo 


silken cushions, little dreaming of the voleano that ‘was, 


whose for- 


go back in the chronology of events, and account for the 
strange and startling circumstances that placed Mrs. 
Fletcher, and her poor young sister, Bessic, in that den 


of massacre and horror at Cawnpore. 





jit is an untimely hour for business; but 1 come a peti- 
“Now, really,” said Mr. Hawkins, “my good sir, if 
u want anything, you had better apply at my office— 
or, rather, I may say, now, wy son’s office—in the morn- 
}ing, or some other day !” 
| “ Notin the morning, by Jove!” said Cvesar. 
out for some sport!” 
come not for myself,” said Jeffur, mildly. “I 
come for another, and for all here!” 

As he spoke, Jeffur, with a wave of his arm, that had 
much grace and dignity in it, included the Hopes, who 


“Tm 


sat apart a little from the Hawkins’s, in the expression 
“ all here.” 

‘You were our father’s friend,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 
“ Speak freely! What have you to say, Priace Jeffur ?” 

“ Prince ! ha!—ha!” laughed Caesar Hawkins ; “ha! 
—ha!—friend! Why, now, really, my dear Mrs. Flet- 
cher, our good friend the Major would not be pleased to 
hear that !” 

“Peace!” said Jeffur, without betraying the least 
anger or surprise. ‘‘Peace let there be here! Sahib, 
I come from a poor ryot, near the village named Choree. 
The young Sahibs, in their eagerness for the chase, 
trampled his little patch of vegetation ; and a lighted ci- 
gar, flung on the thatch of his but, burnt the thatch, and 
soon reduced it to flames. Compensate the poor man, 
Szhibs: he and his have had to take refuge among the 
tombs, for a fever is vexing the blood of his youngest 
child.” 

“Now, by Jove !” cried Cwsar Hawkins, ‘this is too 
bad! Hence a gentlemen who is away from his own 
country, and devilish hot from morning to night, and 
from night to morning, in this place, can’t go out for a 
little amusement, but he’s asked for compensation ! 
What's to compensate me, I wonder, for knocking up my 
best horse and losing a dog, eh ?” 

“The poor ryot, Sahib, neither knocked up the horse 
nor lost the dog!” said Jeffur. 

“ Now, I tell you what, my good sir,” sa‘d Mr. Haw- 
kins, “I never argue with a native, nor allow any of my 
family to do so. Be so good as to call at the proper of- 
fice, and see the proper authority, who, after proper con- 
sideration in the proper official way, will do the proper 
thing when and how he thinks proper, and that is the 
only answer I ever give to a native!” 

Jeffur bowed with a sad smile, and then, witha quiet, 
gentle movement, he went up to Bessie Hope, and, after 
a low bow, he said, while his voice shook a little, ‘* O, 
maiden of the starry eyes! where is now thy brother, 
the Sahib Major—I mean, the husband of thy sister ?”’ 

“ Well, I never!” muttered Miss Volumina. ‘‘ Maiden 
of the starry eyes, indeed! No native ever took such 
a liberty as to say such a thing to me!” 

“ My husband, good Jeffur,” said Annie, “ is with his 
regiment at Cawnpore.” 

“At Cawnpore! At Cawnpore !” 

Jeffur stood silent for a moment, and then he said, 

ently, “‘ How much happier you would all be together— 
f mean with the Major Sahib, away from Delhi—at 
Cawnpore—anywhere away from Delhi! You and yours 
—this very night—anywhere but at Delhi!” 

His voice now shook as he spoke, and with his hands 
clasped he leant towards the sister, as he repeated the 
words, ‘‘ Anywhere but at Delhi!” 

A feeling of alarm came over the heart of Mrs. Flet 
cher, and she glanced in the direction of an ayah, who 
was rocking her child to and fro, while the little fellow 
laughed in glee. 

“ Jeffur,”’ she said, “you are a friend in feeling to- 
wards us; tell us what your words signify ?” 

For a moment the mountain chief seemed on the point 
of speaking, and then the sudden boom of a cannon in 
the distance came upon the ears of the now startled 

roup. 
ai eyday! What, in the name of all that’s odd, is 
that ?” said Cesar Hawkins. ‘“ Mas the Governor-Gen- 
eral taken it into his excellency’s head to pay Delhi a 
visit ?” 

Bang went another cannon. 

“Good heavens! what is it?” said Bessie, as she in- 
voluntarily placed her hand on the arm of the young 
chief of the bills. 

Then there was the ratile of a drum, and, in the dis- 
tance, the braying sound of cavalry trumpets, came 
upon the ears of the startled group. 

Even Cesar Hawkins turned a little pale, as he cried 
aloud to his own servant to attend him, and say if he 
knew the cause of the tumult in the city. 

For the first time Cesar Hawkins called in vain— 
no servant made his appearance. Mrs. Fletcher mo- 
chanically flew to the ayah, and clasped her child to her 
own breast. 

“* What is it? Oh, what is it?” she cried. 

« A fire, no doubt,” said Mr. Hawkins. 
but a fire. 
course.” 

“ By Jove, of course !” echoed Cesar Hawkins. 
fire, no doubt. I didn’t think of that. 
are so stupid !” 

“ And so ungrateful !” added the father. 

“« And so careless and idle !” said the mother. 

“ And so ugly !” said Volumina. 

At this moment a Hindoo servant came rushing up 
to the steps of the verandah, and gesticulating furiously 
with his arms, he said something which only ended in a 
strange kind of yell, and then disappeared. 

The Hawkins family, now fairly alarmed, spiung to 
their feet, and as a horseman dashed intothe compound, 
they all exclaimed, with one voice, ‘ Hannibal !—Han- 
nibal!” 

Hannibal Hawkins flung himself from his foaming 
steed, and rushed up to the party, as he exclaimed, “ A 
revolt! A revolt of the Sepoys; By heaven, the niggers 
A revolt !—a revolt! The Sepoys are in arms! 


“ Nothing 
There is really nothing to be alarmed at, of 
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Meerut is sacked, and all will be massacred! They 
march on Delhi! My regiment refuses to act, and the 
Sepoy gunners are firing signal cannon from the battery 
by the Cashmere Gate !” 

Mrs. Hawkins uttered a sercam. Mr. Hawkins rubbed 
the top of his head with a confused look; and Cesar 
fairly toppled backwards, chair and all, and lay sprawl- 
ing on the steps of the verandah. The Hope family clung 
to each other in mute terror. 


Bang went another gun from the walls of Delhi. | 

“They are at it again! The rebels will be in the city 
before the morning, and there is no adequate force to 
stop them, or tohold the place! We must be off and 
away !” 

“ Yes, yes! 
kins. 

«My papers !” cried the father. 

“My cigars!” said Cesar. “By Jove! where’s my 
rifle! Hallo! where are all the rascally servants ?” 

“ Here’s one, Sahib!” yelled a tall Hindoo, who had, 
up to then, been the quietest and most submissive of the 
household, but who now bounded into the midst of the 
terrified circle, with his hair loose, the wild fire of semi- 
intoxication in his eyes, and a blazing torch in his hand. 
“Here, Sahibs—here! They are here, and with but 
one ery, and that is, ‘ Death to the Feringhee! Toman, 
woman, and child! To the young, and to the old! To 
the maiden, and the infant at its mother’s breast! 
Death to all! Death to the Feringhee! Life for the 
Sepoy! Life for India! Ha!ha! The time has come! 
The lotus leaf has gone forth! The avengers are at) 
hand! Death! death! death! Blood on the land—on 
the tree-stem—on the door-step—on the roof-top ! Blood, 
death, and fire !’” 

With another yell, that rung high and loud in the| 
night air, he flung the lighted torch into the middle of 
the apartment, and clearing the steps of the verandah at 
one bound, he disappeared in the garden. 

“ By Jove!” said Cesar. 

“Stop, stop, Hannibal!” cried Mr. Hawkins, as Cap- 
tain Hannibal Hawkins drew his sword, and rushed after 
the man. 

A wild, disorderly shout now burst from ten thousand 
voices in the city. Then came a volley of musketry; 
and then, mingling with the soft light of that Indian 
sunset, there was the red giare of fire in various parts of 
the city. 

Hannibal Hawkins returned breathless and heated. 
The lightly-clad and agile native had easily eluded him. 
It was Bessie, then, who called out, in hopeful accents, 
“Jeffur Ahib! Jeffur Ahib! He 4s our friend, and 
will save us yet!” 

All eyes were now turned in the direction where the 
young hill chief had been standing; but he had disap- 
peared, and was nowhere to be seen, in or about the 
bungalow. But a new person was at this moment added 
to the alarmed group; for a lady, who was a recent im- 
portation from England, and who rejoiced in the name 
of the Hon. Miss Flint, hearing the tumult, rushed from 
her chamber in a charming state of deshabille, and flung 
herself almost into the arms of old Mr. Hawkins, as she 
exclaimed, “Oh, gracious! what is the matter! Oh, 
Mr. Hawkins, why did you persuade me to come out to 
India? I, who refused two Irish gentlemen, and a 
sugar-broker in the city, and might have been married 
twenty times, at least, in England! Oh! oh! oh! What’s 
that ?” 

Another gun from the walls seemed now to shake the 
bungalow to its foundation. 

Mr. Hawkins then seemed to think that it devolved 
upon him to assume a sort of generalship of the party, 
and shaking off the Hon. Miss Flint, he cried out, “I 
didn’t persuade you to come, my dear madam. You 
came husband-hunting on your own account. Shut the 
doors—I mean the jalousies! Fire the punkah—no, 
the—the—fowling-pieces! Kill the villians! Let's all 
run away as quick as we can! Murder! Fire! Re. 


The plate—the jewels!” cried Mr. Haw- 








beyond the ramparts, and will then return to you, on! horror, and nearly deprived him of the power of 


my honor!” 


To this there could be no denial, and the Captain left 
the bungalow, and crossing the garden and court in 
front of it, he made his way into one of the streets of the 


city. 
; The scene that tLere met the view of Captain Haw- 
kins, in its multifarious details, baffles all description. 


The straggling mass of rebels that had made their 


way from 
insurrection was lit. Simultaneously with their rush 
at the city gates, the Sepoy regiments within had 
shaken off their allegiance to their officers, and the con- 
fusion in the city was as if fifty thousand madmen 


had broken loose, and were yelling and roaring 


through the streets. 
Before many moments had elapsed, a Sepoy of his 


own regiment made a rush at Captain Hawkins to cut 


him down, shouting as he advanced, “Death to the 
Feringhee !_ Death to all!” 


The Captain met the savage in full career, and 


cut him to the earth. Then, staggering back, Captain 
Hawkins, pale, and with, as he considered, death star- 
ing him in the face, placed himself against a doorway, 


and, with his drawn sword before him, awaited the 


next attack. 

And while there, all the din and roar of the rebellious 
city came upon his ears—the rattle of musketry—the 
beating of drums—the clash of cymbals, mingling 


feerut had reached Delhi, and the torch of — Hawkins heard her last shriek, and he saw her 
bo 


action. 

Hunted like some wild animals of the chase, a fair 
and gentle-looking English girl came screaming on- 
wards, pursued by a troop of yelling savages. Her 
garments had been torn from her, a | her long, fair, 
silken hair waved in wild disorder about her delicate 
limbs. 

They cut her down close to the broken doorway. 















y dragged by the limbs in different directions by 
her murderers. 

It was only the strong arm of Jeffur that prevented 
the young officer from rushing forth, sword in hand iu 
the vain hope of rescuing her. 

“Hold ! hold!” whispered Jeffur. “Are you mad %” 

“Tam mad! Hold me not! Oh! this is indeed 
maddening !” 

“ You cannot save her.” 

“T can avenge her!” : 

“ And fall yourself! Think of those you love.” 

“Alas! alas! Hear me—you, who I know are 
looked up to as a chief and a warrior by the Sepoy 
and by the whole Hindoo, as well as the Mohamedan 
race, hear me, while I tell you that if the cause of the 
Sepoy was as pure as an angel might bless, and if he 
had more reason for revolt than ever falls to the lot of 
mortal man, deeds like this would blast him and all 
his race forever !” 


|paralyzed, Captain Hawkins maintained the same at- 


with that of swords—and the boom of the cannon, 
which the Sepoys on the walls were turning on the 
small parties of fugitives who were flying from the city. 
The screams of women and children—the agonizing 
cries of the woundéd—and the fearful shouts of the 
now savage Hindoos—the hoarse cry of the Mussul- 
man devotees calling aloud for end~ai made up a 
chaos of sounds that were enough, once heard, to 
haunt the imagination for a lifetime. 


It might be three, four or five minutes that, as if 





titude, and listened to those fearful sounds. Then a 
rabble of Sepoys, bearing a head upon the point of a 
spear, came streaming down the street. In amoment 
a dozen muskets were pointed at him, and a volley 
from the whole rattled about his ears. 

“Death to the Feringhee!” was the cry. 

And death would indeed have been there and then 
the lot of Captain Hawkins had not the door behind 
him suddenly opened, and a strong hand drawn him 
through it, and closed it again on the instant. 

“Save those who will trust in you !” said a voice. 
“Leave the city by the Eastern Gate. It will not be 
closed against you and those with you. Oh, hasten ! 
as you value those who should be dearer to you than 
life itself !” 

A glance at the form of him who thus spoke show- 
ed Captain Hawkins that it was the young chief, Jeffur 
Ahib, who spoke; but before he could reply there 
came a volley of blows upon the closed door, and it 
began rapidly to yield to the Sepoys who were with- 
out. 

“Death! death !” was the cry. 

“ Down !—down to the door and lie still—not as 
you value your life, for you are a soldier, but as you 
value the lives of those you may yet save—down !” 

Captain Hawkins, even in the confusion of that 
dreadful moment, understood him, and dropped upon 
his face to the ground. The young chief strode over 
him with his drawn sworn in his hand, at the moment 
that the door fell inwards with a loud crash. 

The infuriated faces of a dozen Sepoys appeared at 
the opening. 

“Death! death! Death to the Feringhee !” 

“Tt is done !” said Jeffur. 

They raised a yell of satisfaction, and hurried at 
once away in pursuit of their fellows, who were intent 
upon an attack upon the Magazine, into which some 
few English officers and soldiers had thrown them- 








bellion! Pack up the goods !—call the rascally ser- 
vants !—stand round me, all of you!—there will be bul- 
lets going about scon!” 

The Hon. Miss Flint swooned—Cwesar swore—Mrs. 
Hawkins felt a strong inclination to faint, and so did 
Volumina; but they thought that if they did so, they 
would very likely be left behind; so they preserved their 
senses, and only screamed in chorus with the Hon. Miss 
Flint, now and then. 

* Silence, all of you !” said Captain Hawkins. “You 
will only bring the fellows upon us by that clatter! 


Hark! There!—there again! That is firing! I must 


not stay here! My duty is with the few troops we have 
in Delhi!” 


Captain Hawkins, who, whatever may have been his 
faults in regard to his general tone and manners, by no 
means wanted courage, was about to rush from his bunga- 


low, when his mother clung to him on the one side, and 
Velumina on the other. 


“Oh, what will become of us if you desert us ?” said| 
Mrs. Hawkins. ‘ My son—my son! your one arm can/strances and injunctions of Jeffur to the young Cap- 


do little in Delhi, but it may save us!” 


Now, that was about the most sensible speech which been found certainly in the roar and din of conflict 
Mrs. Hawkins had ever made, and it had some effect|from the city; and now through the broken-down 
upon the Captain, who said, “I will only go a little way, doorway he saw a sight which froze his blood with 











selves for its defence. 
| Rise !” said Jeffur. | 
| The young Captain struggled to his feet. 

“ You have saved me !” he said. 
| “]T know it—it was for others, Do not thank me. 
{I can see, O Sahib, that you are about todo so. Go 
down that passage, and clamber the wall in the gar- 
den beyond it; you will there find yourself with your 
family again. Lose not a moment, but fly from the 
city; for before the dawn of the new day there will 
not be a drop of English blood within it that will) 
not stain its streets or its houses !” 

‘Oh ! tell me yet—what is the meaning of it all ?— 
this dreadful revolt 7” 

“No more! no more! Fly while you can! The 
Eastern Gate—remember ! .India has risen, and the 
old Moguls will once again rule in the halls of the im- 
| perial palace of Delhi! Fly, I say! Fly—or all is 
‘lost !—for you, and for those you should save !” 

If anything had been required to aid the remon- 





| tain to make the best use of this time, it would have 








it !—I feel it! 


he should take what steps he could for the rescue of 
the family in the bungalow. ‘There was an imperious 
gesture about the young mountain chief which en- 
forced command; and without another word the Cap- 
tain betvok himself to the garden wall as mentioned 
by Jeffur as separating him from the compound of the 


the young man stood among the terrified throng be had 
so recently left. 


Cesar Hawkins did not fire at him, as he appeared on 
the top of the wall, by mistake, for one of their ene- 
mies. 
“Tt is Captain Hawkins ! 


was one of the niggers, Hannibal !” 


is not a moment to lose! 
hands of the rebels, and I have seen such sights as I 
never wish to see again ! 
out from the stables, and put in the strongest horses ! 
We must be off at once ! 


though, I should like to have a shot at some of the 
rebels, first ! 


gates which shut in the whole establishment from the 
open thoroughfare beyond. 


fearful emergency,—‘‘silence! The noise will confuse 


“T know it,” said Jeffur, sadly. 
Go at once !” 
CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FLIGHT FROM DELHI. 
Captain Hawins felt indeed that it was fully time 


“Go! go! I know 





































awkins’s. 
To seale the wall was the work of a moment; and 


Tt was, at the instant, a piece of good fortune that 


It was Bessie Hope who called out loudly, 
It is your brother !” 

“ By Jove! so it is!” said Cwsar. “I thought it 
“Quick ! quick !” cried Captain Hawkins. “There 
I believe the city is in the 


Get a couple of carriages 


“ All right !” said Ceesar; ‘‘off, and away! By Jove, 
What’s that ?” 
“ Murder !” screamed Miss Flint,—'tmurder !” 
All eyes were turned into the direction ot that great 
personage, and they saw her pointing, with a delirious 
look, at a portion of the wall of the court close to the 


Something dark was slowly making its way over the 
top of the wall. It was a Sepoy, with his tulwar in his 
mouth, so as toleave him full use of his hands, and who, 
in another moment, would have been in the court. His 
design was, no doubt, to open the gates from within and 
admit his comrades, when the slaughter of the family 
would have been certain. 

“Shoot him!” eried Captain Hawkins; “shoot him, 
somebody !” 

“ Down he goes !” said Ceesar. 

There was a flash and a report ; and, with a shriek, 
the Sepoy rolled into the garden. 

This shriek of the Sepoy was echoed by such a yell from 
without, that one would have thought a legion of fiends 
were at the gate. The fact was, that a party of some 
thirty Sepoys had determined upon attacking and sack- 
ing the bungalow, and had preserved silence, with the 
hope that one of their number might erawl over the 
wall, unperceived, and open the gates. The failure of 
their plan rendered silence no longer an element of suc- 
cess with them, and they yelled, and bellowed, and 
roared, and struck the gates with the butts of their 
muskets in all the rage of disappointed vengeance. 

Mr. Hawkins and the females seemed to be quite par- 
alyzed by terror, and all he could do was to mutter 
something about appealing to the proper authority, who 
would do something in a proper way when he thought 


proper. 

The Hon. Miss Flint appeared to faint away three 
times, and to recover again with astonishiug rapidity ; 
and then she commenced a series of screams that rose 
shrill and clear over the Sepoys’ yell of rage. 

“Silence!” cried Captain Hawkins, who saw that 
upon him must devolve all that could be done in the 
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us! Cwsar, can you get the carriages round to the back 


gate?” 

* Yes, yes!” 

“How many of us are here? One, two, three, four, 
five, six!’ Oh! we make a party of nine! You must 
get out both the carriages, Caesar, and be quick about it! 
— me your gun, and I will keep these wretches at 
bay !” 

The gates were secured by a stout bar, or the Sepoys 
would soon have forced their way into the garden; for 
they fired a musket through the lock which shattered it 
to atoms. 

Cesar surrendered his gun to his brother, and ran to 
the stables, atthe back of the bungalow, to get out the 
carriages and horses; but it was not without a notion 
that there might be an attack from that quarter as we'l 
as from the front. 

“ Now go into the house,” said the Captain, “and paek 
up, into as small a compass as you can, what you wish 
to take with you. I will hold this post till Cesar tells 
ime he has the carriages ready.” 

“Look! look!” eried Bessie Hope. ‘Another !” 

Ou the top of the wall appeared a Sepoy, apparently, 
by some extraordinary means, hanging head Jownwards, 
and trying if that process brought him low enough to 
lift.the bar from the gates. The fact was, that a couple 
of his comrades held him by the feet in order that this 
audacious attempt should be made. 

Captain Hawkins levelled and fired,and the Sepoy fell; 
and again came the yell of rage from those without, and 
they began to batter the gate with a force that made it 
shake again, and threatened its speedy demolition. 

“ Hurry Caesar, some of you!” said the Captain. “Our 
lives depend upon a moment’s delay.” 

Into the various rooms of the bungalow now rushed 
the females, and with hurried fingers proceeded to make 
small packages of what they valued most, while Mr. 
Hawkins, with a weak, silly look, first ran in one direc- 
tion, and then in another, not knowing really what he 
was about. 

And now there arose a roaring shout from the Sepoys 
without, and, mingled with the crics, was an English 
voice calling aloud for help. 

‘‘ Kill !—kill the Feringhee !” shouted the infuriated 
Sepoys. ‘ Kill him!—cut him to pieces !” 

There was a clash of weapons without; and then a 


[From Be'gravia.| 


GEORGE LOVELACE’S TEMPTATION. 





CUAPTER I. 


In a dingy street in the purlieis of Covent Garden 
there stood, about five years ago, a small house only 
aecessible by a dark passage, int» which the light of 
day scarcely ever penetrated, aud which at night re- 
ceived asmall portion only of the meagre rays, thrown 
by a struggling gas lamp pl:ced at its entrance. This 
house, at the time I mention, was occupied by an old 
lady, who let lodgings at low rates to needy lodgers. 
One of her rooms had lately been tenanted by a man 
of about six-and-twenty, the regularity of whose 
features, in spite of the havoc played by poverty and 
distress, showed that he was of a class higher than his 
present circumstances seemed to warrant. 

The room which he had was small and low; ‘a 
pinched window in one corner, let in whatever light 
was not obscured by the chimney-pots around, and 
whatever fresh air was not polluted by the smoke 
which issued in dense clouds from their tops. In 
another corner was a small fireplace, scarcely able to 
give heat even to the little room which it was in- 
tended ts warm. The side of the room opposite to it 
and next to the window, was filled by a low bedstead 
on which was no pillow—nothing but a mattress, a 
blanket and a torn sheet. Two wooden chairs and a 
coarse table added to the furniture of the room, which 
was completed by a sort of half-wardrobe, half cup- 
board, in which were a few women’s garments and 
some writing materials of the cheapest description. 

Here, at the time of which I speak, were seated 
George Lovelace and his wife. Ilis was an old story, 
one which occurs many times in the world, but happily 
not always with the distressing and over-harsh cir- 
cumstances which surrounded his life. His father was 
the owner of a considerable property in Athertonshire, 
whose temper had been ruined by the intemperate 
habits of a profligate youth, and whose judgment not 
unfrequently showed signs of a taint of insanity, which 
had been stronger in earlier generations of his family. 
He had made a hasty marriage when of middle age ; 
and judging others by himself, had, when the first 
burst of passionate attachment was over, first neglect- 
ed his wife, and then chosen to suspect her honor. His 


- 





voice, unmistakably English, eried out, ‘Villains! I 
will sell my life dearly yet! Help, help! in the bunga- 
low!” 

“ By heavens,” said Captain Hawkins, “I should 
know that voice! It is Lieutenant Adrian of ours, and 
those wretches are slaughtering him! I will make yet 
one effort to save him !” 

Some distance to the right of the large gates was a 
small narrow door in the wall, the key of which was al- 
ways kept in the forked brinch of one of the trees close 
at hand. 

The door had apparently escaped in the darkness the 
attention or observation of the Sepoys, or they could 
much easier have forced it than the gate to which they 
paid all their attention, 

“Adrian !”’ cried Captain Hawkins, in loud tones. 
“Adrian, to the right! To the right!” 

“Help! help!” shouted the Lieutenant. 

Then there were several shots fired, and Captain 
Hawkins rushed to the narrow door and opened it. Cov- 
ered with wounds and bleeding fearfully, Lieutenant 
Adrian fell down on the very threshold. Captain Haw- 
kins dragged him in, and slammed the door in the faces 
of a couple of savage-looking Sepoys who rushed at it. 

“You are much hurt, Adrian ?” said the Captain. 

‘“T fear they have done for me!” said the Lieutenant, 
aintly. “Let me lie here!” 


“No, no! my good fellow, you must rouse yourself! 
We are going to run for it, and you must go with us!” 

There was no reply. The young officer had either died 
or fainted. 

And now Captain Hawkins felt that he had exposed 
the weak part of his post to the foe, and that his position 
in the garden would soon be untenable; most weleome, 
then, was the ery of Cesar, “All right, Hannibal! Come 
on! come on!” 

“Ceesar, help me !” 

“What is it?” 

“ Adrian, of ours! I don’t think he is dead! We 
must not leave him to these butchers !” 

“By Jove, no! Confound the niggers! I'll carry 
him, and you'll protect the retreat! ‘lhe others are all 
in the carriages !” 

“That is well! Ah, it is too late!” 

The small door in the wall, through which the young 
Lieutenant was rescued, was now dashed open, and sev- 
eral Sepoys rushed into the garden. Captain Hawkins 
fired both barrels of the gun he hadin his hands into the 
midst of them, and then he rushed after Casar, who 
made good his retreat into the house, and Captain Haw- 
kins secured a door through which they passed, and to! 
force which would take the Sepoys several minutes. 

Those minutes were the life of the whole party. 

. (To be continued in our next.¢ 


one son, George, was born after he had been mar- 
ried three years, and when this suspicious fit was at its 
height; but though never inclined to be fond of his 
son, he had, during his youth, shown no signs of any 
great aversion to him, and had treated him not un- 
kindly, especially after his mother’s death. He had, 
however, thought that when he had paid for a private 
tutor first, and sent his son to a public school after- 
ward, he had done his duty as regards education, and 
took no further trouble about it, except to express a 
grim satisfaction whenever he heard that George had 
been flogged. 

George, therefore, as may be imagined, grew up 
without any extraordinary disposition for acquiring 
knowledge, and on leaving school at eighteen was a 
fair specimen of the least favorable productions of our 
great English seminaries, He could read and write, 
of course, and he knew that Charles L had heen be- 
headed, and that Wellington had won a great battle 
with the French at Waterloo. He believed that Milton 
wrote a poem about Paradise, and was convinced that 
Shakespeare was the finest poet in the world. But of 
any language save his own he could not read a line, 
and if you asked him what happened in °82 or ’48 he 
would perhaps have told you what won the Derby, 
but beyond that his information and his interest would 
not have reached. He had not turned his thoughts 
much on the subject of religion; he considered Parson 
Prohser’s sermons a bore, but had no knowledge as to 
what were the doctrines which that orthodox divine 
so successfully combated. At the same time George 
was horest. He had often been flogged, but never 
for anything dishonorable or immoral, and when he 
left school and spent the allowance which his father 
gave him in the society of his equals in London, his 
life was not sullied by any of the yicldings to 
the temptations of vice which so often triumph over 
youths of the age at which he was then. 

He was not much in the society of his father, and 
when he was, there was little sign of affection shown 
by either. Sir George, in addition to the peevishness 
to which I have alluded, was a cold man, combining 
in a curious way determined doggedness with ocea- 
sional outbursts of furious passion, which made him 
an awkward man to be depended upon. He was a 
man also of hobbies, and woe to the unhappy wight 
who crossed him when he bestrode one. One of his 
hobbies was the English aristocracy, and he was anx- 
ious that his son should marry the daughter of a neigh- 
boring Earl, for whose family he had the greatest re- 
spect, and whose political opinions were as conserva- 
tive as his own. This young lady was twelve years 
younger than George Lovelace; but old Sir George 
was in no hurry that his son should marry—there was 
plenty of time, he thought. 





“Meanwhile, Georg? can be brought by my teach. 





ing to fall in with my views; and as he is a good 
looking fellow, and her father is not averse, the girl 
will probably be compliant.” . 

Dhomme propose, Affairs might have gone on as Sir 
George wished, and this story never have been written, 
had not the younger Lovelace, in a fishing ramble in 
Breconshire, met with the pretty daughter of a Welsh 
doctor. George was, like his father, subject to sud- 
den impulses, and also, like him, apt to be resolute in 
his determination. One of his impulses was to marry 
this girl; not at first, or in a hurry, because he was 
not sure of her affection; but after the acquaintance 
of nearly three years, and when the sudden death of 
her father had left her dependent on the charity of 
an annt whom she disliked, and the offer of a man 
whom she had grown to love seemed an easy way out 
of all her troubles. 

Ethel Lovelace was very fair, and George had trusted 
to her extreme beauty to win from his father, his ap- 
proval of a marriage of which he had said nothing till it 
was over. 

George had expected some opposition, and he knew 
he should have difficulties with his parent; but he did 
not anticipate the torrent of indignation and abuse 
which was showered onhis head. Sir George flew into 
such a passion, that the servants had to come to his son’s 
assistance, and with difficulty prevented him from lay- 
ing hands on George, and inflicting personal violence. 

“Out of my sight!” he said, and he called him ahard 
name. “I never thought you were my son, and now I'll 
own you sono more. ‘Take the jade, who has made a 
fool of you, away; and let her know that not one penny 
shall you or she touch while I live, or when I am dead. 
No, not if you lie rotting in a poor-house.” 

And from that day Sir George had refused to see or 
hear from his son. 


Then had begun a “ sair” time, for the two poor fools 
who were ill able to battle withthe world. And since 
then, often and often had George cursed the idleness, 
which had —- him from making the most of the 
teaching which he had had, and left him utterly unable 
to turn his hand to anything that could get him bread. 
He had applied to his friends, but they had not done 
anything for him. You see, Sir Gcorge had been be- 
forehand with him, and had let it be known, that he had 
cast off his son, in consequence of disgraceful conduct 
and atrocious behavior generally. So the world, ever 
ready to take up the ery, “ Ve victis,” and not stopping 
to inquire whom it was that George had married, had 
turned, only too willingly, the cold shoulder on one who 
had not once wanted for its favor. Ethel too had been 
refused the help which she asked from her aunt, who 
used the old argument so often used to palliate neglect, 
“You have made your bed, and you must lie on it.” 

Then, in many ways, had George sought for employ- 
ment—as a tutor, as a clerk, as a writer in the lower 
class of daily publications, as a shopman even, and as 
a messenger. Everything had failed to secure him 
permanent work. He was too old for one place, he was 
refused another as having no testimonials, his father’s 
malice got him turned out of a third, the ruin of his 
employer lost him a fourth. And week by week, month 
by month, as each day found him ignorant how he 
should find food for the next, he plodded on, getting 
more and more despairing, seeing Ethel’s face getting 
wanner and more wan, and knowing that she was be- 
coming less and less able to bear the trial which was 
coming upon her. Yet she had borne it, and her babe 
was an additional link which bound her heart to her 
husband’s, and gave them courage to face the troubles 
which came so thickly across their path. 

And now they were struggling on, she too weak to do 
much, besides nurse her infant, and he hardly able to 
make the wretched pittance which he earned, to buy 
food enough to — him from hunger, after he had given 
to his wife and child. Yet they loved each other, and 
though to each not unfrequently came the thought, that 
the other’s happiness in this world had been ruined by 
their marriage, the perfect trust which each had in the 
other’s affection, made them, together, more willing to 
share, unflinchingly, the difficulties which lay before 
them. 

At the time of which I tell you, George had come 
in tired and dispirited, for he had carned litule that 
day, and even the smile of welcome which always met 
his entrance had failed to remove, as hitherto, the 
look of anxiety and despair which was now so firmly 
planted on his features. Still, as his wife got from 
her cupboard the lump of bread and piece of cold 
meat which was to make their miserable meal, and 
warmed up what was left of a quart of ale, and set- 
ting it on the table urged him to eat, with a loving 
look in her pale face and blue eyes, George felt that 
he was not altogether miserable, and was, in one res- 
pect at least, better off than his neighbors. 

They talked of the chance, of his father relenting, 
and Ethel, whose idea of parental severity did not al- 
low her to conceive such lasting hatred of one’s own 
flesh and blood, had renewed her advice to Goorge to go 
to his father’s house and tell him how wretchedly poor 
they were, and implore him to help them, if not with his 
money, with his interest. 
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“And, George,” she said, “did you not tell me to- 
morrow is his marriage-day ? Do you not think he will 
be softer to you then ?” 

George thought it was not every one who remembered 
a marriage day so carefully as Ethel, and his face set as 
he remembered the hard and bitter name which his 
father had used when last they met, and which made it 
probable that the anniversary would not be an induce- 
ment to Sir George to forgive; but then he looked at the 
pleading face of his little wife and the sickly appearance 
of her child, and determined that he would risk even a 
repetition of such abuse, and endeavor to soften his 
father’s heart. 

So next day he went, and the servants in the hall, 
who knew him and pitied his case—for they were often 
victims of his father’s passion—ushered him to Sir 
George without telling his name. 

“ Well?” said Ethel, when George came home to 
her that evening. But his flushed and angry face, 
where stubborn defiance was mingled with despair, 
answered her question even before he spoke. 

“T went into the room, and when he saw me he 
started up and said, “O, it’s you, is it? what do you 
want? Is that woman dead?” I told him of your 
state, of your health, of our poverty. I pleaded for 
his pity. I acknowledged my fault in marrying with- 
out his leave, but urged my past and present affection 
for you. I pointed out your weakness, and said you 
were scarcely able to nurse your child. When I men- 
tioned the child he stepped towards me and said hur- 
riedly, ‘Is it a boy or girl? Quick, answer me; do 
you hear?” I told him it was a girl, and he gave a 
sigh of relief. I was going to urge him to forget his 
anger and at least relieve our poverty, when he said, 
“Stop; you know your fault, repair it. Leave that 
wretched woman whom you say you have married, 
and never see her again. Go abroad for two years, 
and then live in the country on an allowance which | 
will give you. Meanwhile we will have her watched 
till she either starve or——’ ” 

“ What, dear ?” said Ethel, as George paused and 
hid his face in his hands. 

“Gives you reason for seeking a divorce!” I must have 
said something violent then, for his brutality fairly 
made me lose my temper. What I did say I know not; 
but our interview ended in his rushing at me, knock- 
ing me down and xicking me repeatedly, till the ser- 
vants came and rescued me from his violence. So all 
hope is lost from that souree; and may heaven’s 
curses 

“Stop, George !” said Ethel quickly. “That will 
do no good; recollect he is your father still.” 

The soft voice could always influence him, and even 
now in the bitterness of his heart availed to stay the 
unfilial words which were rising to his lips. 

Affairs, however, looked dark for George and his 
wife, and for a week he was inclined to despair of 
ever rescuing her from the distress in which they were 
plunged. But the blackest cloud has a silver lining,and 
hope never entirely fails her followers. |.A compara- 
tively remunerative engagement, from a firm who told 
George they were fully aware of all his circumstances, 
gave some encouragement to his life, and put an end 
to the actual fears of hunger which he had suffered. 
Bat still they were poor, very poor; and all Ethel’s 
management and care, and all Geotge’s self-denial and 
industry, were required to save enough money to con- 
sult the doctor about baby, and buy enough medicine 
and port wine to keep her mother’s roses from utterly 
deserting her cheeks. 

One day, six weeks after the interview with Sir 
George, which had terminated so violently, and a fort- 
night after his engagement of which I have told you, 
George, who never saw the papers, received a formal 
letter in a business-like envelope, the contents of 
which fairly took away his breath. It was from Herne 
and Hunter, his father’s solicitors, who told him that 
Sir George, having been violently excited in the meet- 
ing with his son, had had a rush of blood to his head, 
and subsequently a fit of apoplexy, from which he had 
died about ten days previous to the date of the letter. 
* Every search,” they went on tosay, “ for a will hav- 
ing been made, we have the honor to inform you that 
none has been found, and that, therefore, as’ heir-at- 
law you are entitled to lay claim to the whole of the 
estates. We shall be glad to Kear from you at your 
pleasure; and we solicit a continuance of those fayors 

which,” &e. 

George’s first feeling, to give him his due, was one of 
distress at the death of his father, and that that death 
might presumably be attributed to this interview with 
him; but soon this feeling gave way to thoaghts of his 
own condition. 

The gambler, whom a sudden coup has rescued from 
impending ruin; the duelist a labarriere, whose oppo- 
nent’s pistol, placed to his heart, has missed fire; the de- 
spairing lover, whose last appeal is answered by the “yes” 
which he dared not hope for—all these feel a sort of reac- 








tion of relief which has the effect for a moment of almost 
paralyzing the mind, and amounts from its intensity to 
And so it was with George, as in a half-stunned 
manner, he read and re-read the letter which lay before 


pain. 


him. All his difficulties at an end! He rich, able to 
bestow on his wife the luxuries which he at first had 
intended for her, and let her take the situation in life 
for which all her poverty and distress, all her hard 
work and misery, could not disqualify her! Instead of 
penury, wealth; instead of drudgery, leisure; instead of 
solitude, association with these who could appreciate 
Ethel’s beauty, and feel for the trials which she had un- 
dergone. These were the contrasts which his mind im- 
agined between his past life and his future. Do you 
wonder that in telling the news to Ethel he broke down, 
and that, for a few moments at least, she thought he had 
lost his head ? 





CHAPTER II. 


The London season was at its aeight. The Eester 
recess was over; Parliament was in the full swing of a 
busy session; and the hundred-and-one thousand hangers- 
on of the great debating club, were enjoying the society 
of their friends, and employing the Summer months, 
each in his own way. 

It was Thursday night—one of the Duchess of Merio- 
nethshire’s Thursdays—and the great house in Belgrave 
square. was filled with all those who, from rank, beauty, 
wealth, or wit, had the entree into the best London so- 
ciety. There was nodancing. The Duchess liked that 
people should be able to see their friends without having 
their tocs trod on by young Guardsmen or Foreign 
Office clerks, in their vain endeavor to find their part- 
ners for the next valse, or having to listen, without hope 
of escape, to a dreary succession of “rounds” and 





“squares.” There was, however, one room in which 
the best string band in Europe played a selection of 
classical pieces, and the primadonna of the year varied 
the pleasure of those who like good music, by singing one 
or two of her favorite airs. The rest of the magnificent 
suite was left empty, for the numbers who had accepted 
her Grace’s invitation, to get out of the way after they 
had shaken hands. 

A Cabinet minister was talking to one of those men, of 
whom one or more has always been found in London, 
who know everybody and everything, and can always 
tell you what Lady A’s broker or Lady B’s doctor thinks 
of his client this week, and can give you the ¢rwe reason 
for Mr. L’s disappearance from town. 

“Tell me; Henry,” he said, ‘ who is that little wo- 
man with the pearls, talking to Hesketh Perey? What 
apretty face! I don’t think [ ever saw her before.” 

“ Ah, yes, that is quite a story. She is that Lady 
Lovelace whom people are talking about. Her hus- 
band fished her out of Wales somewhere, and married 
her for love. His father, who wanted him to marry At- 
terfield’s girl, did not like it, and cut him off with a shil- 
ling; he forgot, however, to sign his will, or make it, or 
something; and the present man, after living for four 
years inahovel,on what he could earn—which wasn’t 
much—has come into all the property. I don’t wonder 
at your asking, for she is certainly pretty, and he, they 
say, will do very well. It is a fine estate, is it not? 
You ought to know; Blackwood is in your county.” 

“Yes, very, but in a neglected condition; the last 
Baronet was a cross-grained stingy sort of old repro- 
bate, who spent no money on the estate, and let it go to 
the dogs. He died ayear ago. We ought to look after 
this man; which way would he vote ?” 

“With you, I believe; but I know the woman, shall I 
introduce you ?” 

“Yes, do; and Til make my lady go and eail.” 

O, fickle world! OQ, shallow world! O, false world! 
Fawn on success, and—No, I will not explode; but it 
does make me a tittle angry to think that when George 
was in sore need of a friend none would lend him ahelp- 
ing hand; when his wife was the fashion, and he rich, 
there were none who were not eager to make his ac- 
quaintance. 

The change in their life was great—almost unbearable 
at first. Like the blaze of light on an eye accustomed 
to darkness the excess of their present case had stunned 
at first, those who were becoming inured to difficulty and 
distress. But, after atime, this wore off, and the feel- 
ing of astonishment and deubt which arose from it, and 


George and Ethel to a calmer state, in which they 
were thoroughly able to appreciate the bountics which 
fortune had given them. 

Before he moved from his lodgings, George had 
caused the strictest search to be made for his father’s 
will. He must be sure of his right, he said, before 
taking possession of the estates; and it was only after 
every imaginable place had been futilely ransacked, 


ithat he consented to have transferred to his own name 


the handsome 
Hoare’s. 
Then he had taken Ethel and the baby abroad, and 


balance which lay unemployed at 


then—when the roses were in full bloom in England 
and in Ethel’s cheeks—they had come back for a little 
London, preparatory to going down to Blackwood for 
the Autumn. Ethel had completely recovered the ef- 
tects of her pauper life, and could afford to look back 











prevented, for some time, the thorough enjoyment of 
their new circumstances, gave way in the minds of 


they had roamed over Switzerland and Italy to the 
intense delight and advantage of the young wife, and 





on it without pain, and even talk of it during the 
many interviews which she had with her good old land- 
lady. It was a bad thing for the lodgers in the little 
house that Ethel had moved Mrs. Grumpe to her Lon- 
don house before taking her down to Blackwood; tox 
it may be doubted whether there existed a more be 
nevolent or pains-taking old house-keeper in the whole 
city. But Ethel said she would not leave the good 
soul where she was, and insisted on showing—now 
she could—her appreciation of her kindness when they 
lived in her house. So she would often send for Mra. 
Grumpe to her room, make her have tea, and chat 
about old times—for they already seemed old to Ethel 
—and joke about the shifts they were put to to pay 
the rent, 

“And I must say this, my dear—I beg pardon, I 
mean my lady,” would be old Martha’s constant re- 
frain—“there never was no one more punctual to the 
minute than you, ’cept the time when you took ill, 
and that there blessed infant was born, and then you 
could not help it.” 

“And so you forgave us the debt; eh, Martha” 

“ Well, my dear, I didn’t want to press ye.” 

But George never joined these seances, nor did he 
ever allude to his past life in conversation with his 
wife; and whenever anything recalled it to his mind, 
Ethel thought that a shudder passed over him, as it 
were of detestation of some horrible thing. Nor was 
his health at first good. The harassing anxiety of 
the four years of struggle seemed to have left its 
stamp upon him. THe would show signs of lack of en- 
ergy and lack of vigor. Little things would annoy him, 
and though with Ethel he was always gentle and affec- 
tionate, with others he would with difficulty repress an 
inclination to be peevish and querulous. ‘These symp- 
toms, however, faded away after a time, and George 
seemed,when he had been in London for a month, as well 
as ever he had been in his youth, 


And the whirl of London went on. The same non- 
sense was talked in ball-rooms, the same scandal in 
boudoirs, the same false logic at clubs. And George 
and Ethel, having determined to do London, did it as 
perhaps young married people alone can, They were 
made much of, too—she in the salons of the women, he 
in the clubs of the men of his party, who had already ex- 
tracted from him half a promise to stand at the next 
election for the county. And they obtained everywhere 
a welcome which they owed to their position, their 
strange story, and Ethel’s striking beauty, and which 
they kept up by the many good qualities which they 
possessed. But all this while George never spoke about 
their past life to Ethel, nor did he mention the subject 
until they had been at Blackwood for a fortnight, and 
then it was in this wise: 
They were in the garden one evening, after a warm 
day, toward the end of August, sitting in two basket- 
chairs and watching the sun set slowly behind the hills 
which separated their county from its neighbor. Their 
garden was bounded on two sides by an avenue of fine 
trees, while om the side opposite the house, there was 
nothing to keep the eye from roaming over a fair and 
fertile valley, closed in by the range of hills, and through 
the middle of which the waters of a silvery river glittered 
here and there in the sun. It was a ae evening; 
some thrushes were singing in the fulness of their ap- 
preciation of a recent shower; some doves were cooing 
in a wood hard by, and their notes seemed to bring out 
in contrast the calm which reigned everywhere around. 
It was a sort of day on which existence alone is a plea- 
sure; and George, as he left his chair, and threw him- 
self at the feet of his fuir wife, felt this, and broke 
rather a long silence by saying: “No. 1 don’t think I 
could bear it.” 
“ What, dear,” said Ethel, though she had, before his 
answer came, followed his train of thought 
To leave all this and go back to our past life. When 
I think of what was our existence, and what was evi- 
dently meant to be ours for life, [ cannot help feeling as 
one does after waking from a horrible nightmare ; and 
when I see your dear face looking so well and happy, 
and know that you can do all the good actions which 
you love, I cannot help thinking some providence must 
|have prevented my father doing what he must have in- 
tended. You are happy here, Ethel ?” 
« Yes, perfectly. Why?” 
“Because I should be sorry if you were not. I want 
to live here a great deal. I think a man has duty on his 
property, and ought to do that duty as much as he can. 
He alone can decide many things without producing the 
discontent which an agent’s decision, even if equally just, 
often gives. I therefore want to make this our home, 
and not be away from it much, There is plenty for you 
to do, when baby can spare you. The schools are in a 
villainous state, and several cottages ought to be built 
in the village. Don’t be ina hurry, though, and don’t 
run amuck against people’s prejudices ; others are not 
necessarily wrong because they don’t agree with you. 
With tact you may do much good. By heaven, to think 
that I can give you the means of doing it, and that once 
—it is too Forrible to think of that life !” 


[To be concluded in our nexf) 
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The Summary of the Week. 

The news from England is limited, Parliament preparing 
for a recess during the Whitsuntide holidays, adjourning 
on May 12th to June Ist. 

Among the ondits is that the Queen, will probably visit Ire- 
land with the Duke and Dachess of Edinburgh, next autamn, 
when we hope they may have a pleasanter time than that ac- 
corded some years since to the Prince of Wales. 

It is reported, that the owners of the steamships plying between 
Liverpool and New York, have for the present agreed to diss- 
gree, and that passengers are now booked from Liverpool to 
this city at fifteen dollars, which is a reduction of 10) per cent., 
bat it is not believed by the agents of the respective lines here, 
that this arrangement will be more than temporarily, as how- 
ever anxious the companies may be, to stimulate emigration, 
they will not long carry passengers at a loss. 

Lord Russell, who terribly feels the humiliation which he has 
experienced during the past few years, of having his opinions 
‘and views utterly ignored, is once more endeavoring to bring 
himself into notoriety. In the House of Lords on May 4th, he, 
in view of the mutually embittered feelings of France and Ger- 
many towards each other, moved that copies of the correspond- 
ence with those powers be called for, and asked what the course 
of the British Government would be, in the event of a rupture 
between them. 

Lord Derby in reply, stated that he believed that the peace of 
the immediate future was safe, and he trusted in the influence 
of time. England, he said, would do everything to maintain 
peace, short of embroiling herself in a struggle in which she is 


to bring from that State, any number of persons who were will-| At pleasure, the government will admit paper payment at a rate 
ing to work for fourteen shillings a week, in place of the laborers | to be fixed as the equivalent of the gold share. ‘Ihe government 


now locked out. 


with the art. 


sent Mock Republic. 


consideration. 


bave now taken steps to discourage the exodus to the Brazils. 


expected to appreciate, 


towns. 


is once more free from the Carlist blockade. 


swollen by heavy rains, and further floods are apprehended. 


Aamilton, Canada. 


The feeling between France and Germany, continues to grow 
in intensity and bitterness, and the hatred of the French nation 
towards Germany, is daily increasing. France, as a wilitary 
power, is growing once more formidale and is recovering its 
strength and its warlike feeling. The F:ench government offers 
no provocation, and for the present endeavors to curb the feel- 
ings of the people, so that the preparations for the inevitable 
war for vengeance, may steadily go on. In fact, Germany so 
well knows that at any moment a war may burst on her, that 5 
pre annaeeds - vd noe same an oaien: sii alain It is expected that the British Government will accept the an- 
enabled to confront a nation in arms. The cause of the Prince neration of the Fiji Islands, which has been repeatedly tendered 
Imperial is rapidly gaining friends, and may, ere long, be in the them, but from the following special correspondence of the Mel- 
ascendant, the French people being thoroughly tired of the pre- bourne Argus, we learn there is @ ‘‘ nigger in the fence, 


We learn from Paris that the Franco-American Postal Coa- 
vention was signed on April 28th by the French government. | the Government up to the end of last year amounted to £45,100 
The Duke Decazes will submit it to the Assembly immediately | —£35,000 (chiefly by customs dues) having been contributed by 
on reconvening after the recess, and request its immediate whites, and the remaining £10,000 by natives. Government de- 


King William of Holland will on the 12th inst., celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession tothe throne. ‘The 
12th will be kept asa holiday at Amsterdam and other Dutch 


The Republicans in Spain have at last relieved Bilbao, but 
the most extravagant and absurd telegrams from both parties 
have been received,the fact appearing however to be that Bilbao 


At Rome on May 4th, the Pope held a consistory for the ap- 
pointment of Bishops. Among the appointments were several 
to Australian dioceses, and Bishop Crinnon to the diocese of| most of whom enrolled themselves as members of the new 


reserves the right to make special laws for those parts of the 


The present year, being generally accepted as the four hun-| island where paper does not circulate. City taxes are subject to 
dredth anniversary of the introduction of the art of printing in-| the same laws. 
to England, the Printer’s Pension Corporation of London, have) We learn that the steamer with the section of the Central Am- 


it in contemplation to celebrate the event, by holding, in June) erican cable, to be laid from Para to Demerara, eailed from Lon- 
next, a public exhibition of antiquities ad curiosities connected | gon on May 3rd. 


A serious riot occurred in the French settlement in Shanghai, 
on May 3rd. A mob of Chinese made an attack upon the resi- 
dents of that quarter, and sacked and burned several of their 
buildings. ‘Lhe police, in order to quell the disturbance, fired 
on the rioters, killing several of them. Tranquility has been re- 
stored, but an uneasy feeling prevails. The Chinese assign as 
the reason for their attack, that the French were constructing a 
road which interfered with their cemetery. Tuere have been no 
disturbances in the English settlement. 


“No one can state with absolute certainty the condition of 
the Treasury, but the calculation of the Opposition has never 
been satisfactorily refuted. This shows that the total receipts of 


bentures bave been issued to the amount of £55,000, and the 
issue of notes is represented by £14,000. With unpaid liabili.ies 


ln Germany the opinion continues to grow that the only oe at erp this makes the total oot nd = king- 
safety for United Germany, is in a large army ready at a moment | 40m at the end of last year £ 5,000. According to these figures 
for offense or defense. Meantime, the German Government hav- | *.°0™ of £120,00) hes passed though the hands of ministers 
ing made every effort to stop emigration to the United States, 


since the commencement of responsible government, and it is 
asserted that Parliament only authorized the expenditure 
of £89,000. With regard to the question of annexation 


The provincial authorities have been instructed to point out to|there is but one opinion throughout the islands—that 
would-be emigrants those of whom they may hear the untrust- it is © consammetion devoutly to be wished. It is un- 
worthiness of the information circulated in Europe,and to explain 
what misery and ruin hundreds of Germans have been cast into|earrying out Mr. Gladstone’s “ interesting experiment,” they 
by their unwise resolation to seek a better home in Santa Leo- will, of course, claim to have a voice in the adjustment of this 
poldina, Theodoro, and other Government colonies to which 
settlers are invited. As a further deterrent, reference is to be | which would never bave been incurred had the Imperial Gov- 
made to the intention of the Brazilian Government to import | ernment listened tothe repeated offers made to cede the islands 

coolie laborers, whose companionship the Germans are scarcely | the British crown.” ; 


derstood that even the ministers will not oppose this 
measure, but in view of the part they have played in 


matter, and John Bull will have to start upon this little enter- 
prise by discharging the liabilities of the kingdom —liabilities 





Tae Unitep Srares Minister IN TrovBLE IN VIENNA.— 
John Jay, the United States Minister to Austria, will leave 
Liverpool for New York, this day, in the steamship Russia. 
The Courier des Etats Unis, of this city, says in reference to this 
matter: ‘‘ It is understood that Mr. Jay will not return to his 
post. Ina civil dispute with the Austrian authorities he is said 
to have invoked in his support his rights as a foreign subject, 


and the Vienna Government, complaining of this at Washing- 
ton, the Cabinet of the United States censured its representa- 


Intelligence reached Constantinople, on May Ist, that a/tative. In consequence of these facts, the maintenance of Mr. 
famine prevails in Asia Minor, and that many persons are starv- | Jay in the diplomatic place he now occupies has been deemed 
ing. It is stated that in the town of Angora alone,one hundred impossible. 
persons die daily from starvation. The river Tigris is again 





TuatT PREDILECTION for the study of theology which the 
Scotch are said to possess, seems not to be the monopoly of the 
sterner sex. The London Athenwum states that upward of 200 
ladies attended Prof. Macgregor's opening lecture at Edinburgh, 


theological class; also that about 160 ladies attended regularly 


In United States affairs, the principal interest of the people is the class of Biblical criticism conducted by Prof. Charteris, ths 
centered in the financial proceedings of Congress. The crudest 


first session of which was recently closed. 








financial theories are evolved, and there isa general disposition 
among members, to exhibit their utter ignorance of the import- 
ant measures, on which they are required to legislate. Secretary 
Richardson of the Treasury, has suffered so severely from the con- 
tinued strain on his nervous system that it is said that his mind 
is altogether gone. He is in Charleston, S. C. where he stopped 


found, however, that his malady was growing worse ; therefore 
his friends decided to remain a few days in Charleston. He is 


A Scueme is on foot for the establishment in Liverpool of a 
Crystal Palace, with Winter Gardens attached. 
modelled on the plan of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and 
most of the features which have made that resort sc famous, will 
It is intended to construct a large aqva- 


rium, and to have zoological gardens and spaces for out-door 
on his way to Florida. Before he left Washington his friends | recreation attached to the Palace. 


were satisfied that his mind was affected, and this journey was|f the town have signified their approval of the scheme, and a 


. . proposal will, in a short time, be laid before the corporation for 
proposed in the hope, that relaxation and rest would ‘oon re-| establishing the new institution within or in connection with 
store him to his usual physical and mental health. It was| one of the public parks. 


be here reproduced. 


Several of the leading men 





burn now at Paris. 


A Suicut Faure Orr.—Arthur Orton’s wife (or, as she con- 


slowly improving, but is still enfeebled in his intellect. He will| tinues to call herself, Lady Tichborne) and children, are on show 
resign his office, and be probably succeeded by Minister Wash- 


in England, the price for admission ranging from six to fifty 
cents. Violent speeches were made during the exhibition at 


The war in Arkansas between the rival governors Baxter and Southampton, last week, the under bailiff of the town presiding. 


Brooks, continues to rage, and much blood has been already 











et a Rae shed, in fact, so hostile are the partizans of the two claimants} A‘ Examere Worta Fottowrxe. —A London wine dealer was 

on por dg sad tents be sas Ghar Ga or to the governorship, that it is only the presence of the United recently sentenced to twelve months’ hard labor for selling in 
late years. States troops, that has hindered the colored militia men from | ferior wine for the best kind, by means of forged labels and 

Lord Russell also withdrew the motion calling for the papers annihilating each other. corks branded ~ —_ the genuine article. Were a similar 
on the Oregon boundary and Fenian raid questions. He said| Four of the six officers of the Turkish army who have been | - pee meageet ne po gee rather mange cg yen 
that the British people felt, that the honor of England had been living in Providence, R. I., attending to the gun contracts with linquent vane-eellete. 
touched in the Washington treaty negotiations, the national the Providence Tool Company, have gone to New Haven, Conn., 
character lowered, and the national interests jeopardized. An where they have been apprenticed to a large manufacturer, to| Tue Quickest ‘True Ever Mapz Between New York snp 
opinion generally existed in favor of compensation to the Cana- thoroughly learn the business of making guns and other me-|Evrorg, was by the Inman Steamship, ‘City of Richmond,” 
dian sufferers by the Fenian raid, but he did not expeet a repe-|Cbanical work. The Turks are young men, wealthy and influ-| which sailed from New York on April 26th, and arrived out, 
tition of these errors. He trusted that Great Britain would not |¢Dtial in their country, and very industrious and persevering in after a passage of seven days, eighteen hours and five minutes, 
seem afraid to risk anything, in the assertion of her just rights. their efforts to acquire the ‘‘ United States language.” thus effectually contradicting the statements of a rival company 
oe the claimant to the Tichborne estates, is effectually From Havana we learn that a decree by Captain-General |Tivet” but ecolly meidec’ ete pe tf - Pro’ — 

isposed of, by being incarcerated in the Millbank Penitentiary, |Concha, establishes an extraordinary contribution of ten per fort,” s 
Dr. Kenealy is determined to make the most of the notoriety, | cent. on all incomes exceeding $1,00) annually. Only the army | 
which his connection with the case has given him, and on April|and navy are excepted. The contribution is payable in bank Tue BrsHop’s Rock Licurmovuse, which is erected on a rock 
1ith, issued the first number of a weekly journal, called “The | notes. The proceeds of the income tax are destined to the pay-, beyond the Scilly Islands, off the South coast of England, far 
Englishman,” of which nearly one hundred and fifty thousand | ment of the public debt and the redemption of the paper cur-| Ut in the Atlantic, hada narrow escape from destruction in a 
copies were sold in a few hours, so that he will, no doubt,/rency. Another decree requires the payment of duties and Tecent hurricane. It was struck by cnormous waves in quick 
“make hay, while the sun shines.” taxes, one-quarter in gold after May Ist, and one-half in gold after Succession, each causing a noise like the discharge of cannon, 

Among the fanny incidents of the week we note, that at a|July Ist, reserving the further increase of the gold share to some ee = tp — building ee: to and ‘an .... 
meeting, held at New Market, Eng, on April 28tb, to consider |futuretime, The stamped ce eter ties, line Se ee ee ee er 
the present difficulties with the pore laborers, a Mr. /tax continue payable . tong Merchendiee imported pre- sneshed the cptiadess of the ques Heit, while cond Sem the 


‘ a : bottom, thirty fathoms deep, was found heaped upon the light- 
Wood, a native of England, but now a resident of Ohio, offered | vious to May 1, is not subject to the aforesaid schedule of duties. a gallery. . , 
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European Miscellanies. | 


Dr. Livinastons's Grave.—The spot selected by Dean Btastey| 
as the resting-place of Livingstone, in Westminster Abbey, is | 
midway down the south side of the nave, and just in front of the 
portal which leads from the west cloisters, and is known as the 
Canon's Gate. Some thought was entertained of laying the} 
body near the tablet which marks the tomb of Sir John Chardin, | 


smith sits eagerly watching the face of the great critic, the land- 
lady and the bailiffs standing aghast in the background, isa 
work in the best style of the painter, excellent in the exp i 
of the heads, dramatic, and well painted throughout, 

A Curious Parvitecr.—Michael Conrad de Courcy, Lord King- 
sale, Premier Baron of Ireland, whose patent of peerage dates 
from the reign of Henry II., died in Ireland a few days since. 
The late peer enjoyed the singular privilege of wearing his hat 





| in the presence of royalty, which the Lords Kingsale have been 
the Eastern traveller, but Dean Stanley found that no space was entitled to do since the time of King Joha, who granted it to 


left for ancther coffin there,and inpursuing his search over a More | De Courcy, then Earl of Ulster. On his accession to the title in 


removed groand he happily discovered a spot yet wore suitable; | 


1865 the late peer exercised this privilege at a levee held by the 


for, whereas the wanderings of Chardin are associated with com- | Queen. 


paratively small tracts of Persia and Hindostan, the more mod- | 
ern benefactor of hu ity, Major James Rennell, who lived in| 








Datu or a Misrr.—'There died lately, ina house on Hollo- eagles, the borders of agricultural design, with wreaths and 


the boyhood of men not yet old, has a fame peculiarly linked | way road, London, one William James Stych, a bookbawker, 


with the most promising record of exploration on that dark con- 
tinent which Livingstone has labored so hard and so success- 


aged seventy-six. About three years ago he was allowed to oc-| upright panel, elaborately embroidered with the Assumption of 


7 - ? - nae cupy two rooms in Peabody Buildings, Islington, at a small 
pow d aol dkcees tothe die Goal a On oy ee rental, it being stated that he earned from eighteen to twenty 
dead whose ashes mingle with the time-honored earth on which | shillings a week only. A few days ago he was seized with a fit, 


the Abbey stands, most fit for the fellowship of Livingstone. The 
part of the Abbey where the marble flooring was raised to make 


and died before medical aid could be obtained. Nearly £200 
was found iu a box in his room, besides documents showing 


a grave for Livingstone is but a few paces from the vault in | that he was worth between £2,00) aud £3,000. Persons in re- 


which the coffin of George Peabody was laid for a short time 
previous to its embarkation. On the opposite side of the 
nave, somewhat nearer the choir, is a monument erected to 
Thomas Livingstone, Viscount Teviot, who died in the early 
part of the last century. 

Miss Esty Farrarcr has written to an English paper, that 
there is no royal road for women; that women must travel the 
same paths as men in seeking their fortunes, and that they can- 
not, as come she has met seem to think, jump without previous 
training into any kind of employment. ‘Hundreds of women,” 
she writes, ‘‘apply at the Industrial and Educational Bureau in 


ceipt of thirty shillings a week and upwards were not allowed 
‘to occupy any part of Peabody Buildings. 


Tue StaTve To MovssxivTin the vaults of the Pantheon, at} one lot for £3,885. 
Paris, is one of the most remarkable things of its kind. The 
vaultis about ten feet square with a tomb in the centre. It con- 

































on April 14th, Altogether thera were 17 pieces ot old Flemish, 
13 of old Spanish, and 16 of old French tapestry. Of the old 
Spanish, six pieces, of figures before the King of Grenada, 
Galeran de Catalusia visiting the Church of St. Stephen; Galeran 
de Catalusia, his captains, and soldiers ; subjects from the ‘‘Life 
of St. Stephen;” Don Galeran appointing the Prince of Barce- 
lona General of his army, with borders of flowers, figares at 
the angles worked with gold and silver thread, inscription and 
coat-of-arms of the Galeran family; Barcelona, sixteenth cen. 
tury, each 14 feet high, 12 feet wide, sold for £615, in six lots, 
F.ve pieces, embroidered with figures, emblematic of Africa, in 
a chariot drawn by two lions, of Venus in a chariot drawn by 
doves, of Apollo in a chariot drawn by four horses, of Saturn in 
a chariot drawn ty dragons, of Jupiter in a chariot drawn by 


festoons of flowers, lined wth blue silk, each I4 feet 8 inches 
high, 12 teet 4 inches wide, sold tor £303, in five lots. A small 


the Virgin, and hord-r of birda and flowers, in carved and gilt 
frame, £75. Of the old French, four pieces of Gobelins tape3- 
try, which were presented by Louis XVI. to the Spauish Am- 
bassador, the Count d’Aranda, andare similar to the tapestries 
in the great drawing-room at Windsor, representing subjects 
taken from the story of ‘‘Jason and Medea,” in brilliant colors, 
with rich border, in imitation of a gilt frame, with the arms of 
France ut the top, and fleur-de-lis at the corners, signed, ‘Cazette, 
1774,” each about 14 fect high and 17 feet wide, were sold iu 


Cowrer THE Por:'s name is always pronounced in this coun- 
try as it is spelt. In England it is generally cailed Cooper, 


sists of a plain panel on each side, and out of the heavy slab : 

which covers the top the right arm of the concealed statue is though the practice hes , f lote begun te vary. That Cooper 

represeated as having burst open the tomb, from which it pro-| WS the early pronunciatiou of the poet's name by those who 

jects at least a foot; with the hand grasping and holding up the |/ived near him, a writer in Notes and Queries bear. the follow- 

torch of truth. ps eee poy “My — passed six or seven years of her 
childhood at Linford, near O) , and had ived i 

Twenty or Tuz Press in Ressta.—The St. Petersburgh cor- wr apace 2 taoepemr Ray Regency iy 












Pread street, each week. When asked, ‘ What can you do?’ | respondent of the Eastern Budget writing on the 4th inst, says:|I believe that her admiration was founded on his having twice 
An article was published in the Russian World the day before|g@thered some flowers for her, and his kind way of speaking, 


they answer, ‘ Anything you can give me.” This report of | 
themselves, when tested, means they can do nothing at all. At 


this moment I could send any number of untrained and, there- yesterday, which makes people rub their eyes and doubt whether 
fore, unqualitied women to fill any posts which may be offered, | the7 are really in Russia. The article touches upon ground 
but I have considerable difficulty in finding those really fit for; which has hitherto been regarded by Russian journalists as 
sacred ; it actually ventures to discuss the question whether the 

A Laverpoot sournnaL thus describes the reception to Miss| present form of Government in the Empire is one suitable 
Braddon’s new play, entitled ‘‘ Genevieve,” which has been re-| for the Russian nation—a subject which not many years ago 


cently produced at the Alexandria Theatre in that city: ‘‘1he| would have consigned Ley —— to —_ extinction, 7 _ collection ey = wg formed at yt hap peril of 
i : Alpi , Whither the villain draws his | the writer of the article toa long term of imprisonment. In} his life is now in the British Museum, as well as a very curious 
ecnenties — meee one ingles ae Breer cm head. | the present case, the World has not even received a warning, so | collection of the posters of 1848. M. Firmin Maillard bas imi- 
successful rival by a su nam ae that it seems the Government does not object even to the dis-| tated Dufourny during the siege of Paris and the reign of the 
cussion of its own raison d'etre. It must be admitted, however, |Commune (1870-71). The result of his labors is a collection of 
that the writer treats his delicate subject ps due caution. He | 435 bills, published in -” volume. ‘Lea Publications de la 
; : et : begins by supposing that all the nations of Europe, except the! Rue peudant le Siege et la Commune.” Paris, Aubry’. 
achat which, contained the oul ling, witnem of the fu) |ofcialy aro suddenly moved into another planets thet are 
- . : ; are ominant parties everywhere, who prefer a particular form of gov- 
enthusiasm of the audience rose to a higher pitch, which could) (ont to all ophems, the stitus os ate would probably be ioe. torank among the wonders of the world, They are traversed 
duced among the constitutional nations. But what, continues} through a great portion of their extent by railways, and are as 
the writer, would the Russians do, among whom no political 
parties as yet exist, and > have ah ney a a declare |through the remaining portion is cffected by means of boata, 
Wanp, of New York City, formerly known | what form of government it desices the masses of the people | Along these magnificent sewers are carried the wires of the tele- 
Mus cmenetegge “ a Co Phe “! ae dedi suc-| Were asked, their answer could not be doubtfal, as to them the | graph, as well as the pneumatic tubes for the transmission of 
here as ve a ‘ce ea "lat 1 me | at the Adelphi in |8¥Premacy of the Czar means the same thing as the supremacy of|small packages by atmospheric pressure. The stream of 
cesses in London. She has tately app P the law. Ihe Russian people donot believe in the sacredness | water passing through the main sewer is so swift that not 
of a political principle, but in that of a dynasty. But this does|a bit of anything is seen floating along. They aro kept free 
Taz Jesorrs.—Jn a work lately published in Berlin, (‘‘Die| not settle the question, for there are different kinds of absolu- 
iten,”) it is said that in 1750 the Jesuits had 669/tism. ‘The sovereign, in reorganizing the State, would be able | ly constructed barges, each of which does the work of a hundred 
Lebren der Jesniten,”) it is said that in whee ¥ to make his choice between @ bureaucracy and a Parlia-}men. The smaller ones are kept clean by hand, 630 men being 


: Bei ment; and if, as in the case supposed, the people had a voice in|employed for the purpose, whose tenure of life, after they enter 
naries, etc , 335 residences, and 273 missions, in which theré|the decision it is quite certain that the majority would be 


were 22,589 members, among whom 11,293 priests lived. Injstrongly opposed to the revival of the bureaucracy as it now 
1872 there were 8,951 members. Tho laws of the order are found | ©xists in Russia. Some twenty years ago no one dreumed of da-| ing the cleanest city in the world. All the solid matter is util- 
in the ‘‘Examen Generale et Constitationes an Declarationibus,” | P™VIDg the bureaucracy of its power, but since then the nation | ized and made to pay a revenue to the ctty largely exceeding 
which was sketched out in part by Loyola, and completed by has got out of the leading-strings in which it was then held. 
Lainzey and Salmeron, but was not iatended for any till they During ne reign of the apg SS — class has 
had actually taken the vow. Up till then they were provided been called to free action; it has passe a fougn its education have never been much attached to the Russians, and their 
with no more than the “ Summarium Constitutionum et Regu-| With complete euccess, and has every claim to be emancipated ieatuath al Ge cancinn the aneek Ghak auncenes Geams te and 
lw.” ‘hese and other such works were kept secret for a long | {tom pupilage. As matters at present stand, there is no Rusian | \\° idier” is a t ag “ gy . amo os - e a 
time : but at length one and another came into notice, till at| body politic—only a Russian State. But, under the protection Gan be : oo ie t ; a f aid of bei rong = ee 
length an Antwerp bookseller, Johann Meursius, published, in |f strong Government like that of Russia, the transition |°OW JA7t 16 Mays ape th Ag ig cag Bom, Bomyens By 
1708 with the cousent of the ‘Superior, a collection of the most | Could be affected with the least possible disturbance. The pro- ee ee ne ee ee a . eo ae 
important documents connected with the society, in two quarto | C¢38 should not, however, be delayed too long. The more rapid- obliged to go awa 

volumes, and under the title “Corpas Institutionam Societatis | !y the unconnected individualities are umited into a political | °8 8 y, 


the few positions opening out in various directions. 


long from a dizzy height into acbasm, which seems only mea- 
sured by the exteut of the stage. As this sensation was crown- 
ed by another which embraced a falling avalanche smothering 


only be quieted by the authoress bowing her acknggledgments 
from a private box.” On the following evening the Unfortunate 
actor, on a repetition of the perilous feat, broke his legs. 


the “* Sea of Ice.” 


colleges, 24 houses for Professi, 61 for probationers, 176 semi- 


Jesu.” In 1757 at the command of the eighteenth general con- whole, a living nation, the better for Russia. 

gregatioa, a more complete work was published, under the title) Qyr ror His Grace —An amusing story of an English noble 
of ** Institutam Societas Jesu, auctoritate Congregationis Gene- 
ralis xviii, meliorem in ordinem digestam auctum et recusum.” 


one side, and a German translation on the other, and consists 


“Ss vas nounced for some charitable object. The plate, or bag, or what 
° pages, with notes. 


ever it might be, began to go round, andthe Duke carefully pu 


Wasuinctoy ALtstoy, who stood at the head of American | pis hand ia his pocket and took out a florin, which he laid 
artists a half century ago, was at one time so reduced by | on the pew before him ready for transfer tothe plate. Beside 


poverty, that that he locked his studio in London one day, threw 


which the artist hastened to open. A stranger inquired for Mr, 
Alls‘on, and was anxious to learn who was the tortunate pur- 


room,”’ said Allstcn, producing the painting from a corner, and 














recompense ?” “It is more than I ever asked forit.” ‘Then you.” Fancy his chagrin when the Duke witha grim smile 


- per ay st ; : | put one florin into the plate and quietly swept the remaining 
peg! ay os ais of St as Ayr } me gg Me pte ne a |six beck into his pocket. His Grace used to chuckle when he| monuments. 


Mr. Allston'’s watmest friends and patrons | told that story, and I think on the whole he had the best of it.’ 


: _ i iving the tree a di ter of ov 00 feet. “Each of these 
Tae Contection or Cainer Pictures of the English school | THE a oe ee to bos last number Senden” oa a M vig tery B ol be ~ a Pee: Pe a + 
formed by Mr. John Montenore was sold in London a few days | Hotes and Queries that the origin of the name “ green gage” is 


since. The pictures are chiefly remarkable for a very fine work | that the plam was bronght into England, about the middle « 


i : Pp : by the Rev. John Gage, a Roman Catholic 
by John Phillips, “La bella Florista of Seville,” which was|‘¢ last centary, . , . 

sintod for = gh li in 1856, and sinned Sa the ati isl priest, in some way connected with a monastery or conventual | fall size, and then cease to grow. 
P : y | establishment in France, the laws of the time against}Roman| . C ; i p' 
& | Catholic priests were so severe that Mr. Gage lived abroad, but|Tipening from green to yellow and brown. The fruit is called 


1858. As the Spanish title indicates, it is one of the fascinatin 
tower girls of Seville, who is smiling as she offers her flowers fy, 
from the heap lying in her lap. A lady has just bought one, and| Hall, near Coldham, in the county of Suffolk. 
is showing it to a gitana in the street, whi.e an aguador, a mule- 
teer, and other figures are standing near a fountain, and the 
Church of All Saints appears in the background. Mr. E. M. 


r 5 
Werd's (B. A.) ‘* Dr. Jobneom rescuing Goldsmith from his| at Hengrave Hall, and soon were spread throughout England. 


Landlady,” who had him arrested ,for rent, representing John-| Some Frise Orp Tapestares from the palaces ot the Marquis 
son reading the MS. of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” while Gold- jot Salamanca at Madrid and Vista Allegre were sold in London 


man, recently deceased, is told by the ‘* Mau About Town,” | it altogether. ihey are selling their land at a shilling an acre. 
‘A newer edition of this appeared at Avignon in 1827-1838, in in the English sporting Gazette: ‘The Duke,” he says, ‘* was [n order to have no ties, the young men do not marry, or if they 
seven volumes. ‘Die Lehren der Jesuiten’’ gives the Latin on | once in church, no matter where, when a collection was an- 


him sat a little snob, who, noticing this action, immitated it by | Of gigantic size, the most colossal and the most vegetal,ie monu- 
himself on his knees and prayed for a loaf of bread for himself | ostentatiously y my sovereign re ducal florin. This | ment on earth, has round, wooly leaves, which consist of from 

ife. Whi s heard at the door, | ¥a8 too much for his grace, who dippe is hand into his 
COR. Weee Ca een 6 ineeh een eee pocket again and pulled out another florio, which he laid 
by the side of the first. The little snob followed suit by laying 


iati “ Triel.” which had won | *20ther sovereign beside the first, His grace quietly added a | the place that the elephant holds among animals, a hoary witness 
paper a Paty on ya He — told third florin, which was capped by a third sovereign on the part| of the last changes which the earth has undergone, no deluges 
. teold. “ Where is it to be found?” “ in this very of the little snob. Out came a fourth florin to swell the Duke’s 
tadacag Gonation; then the little snob triumphantly laid three sovereigns 
mas ee aa , at once upon the board. The Duke, not to be beaten, produced 
ae dicsishier cadiesanth. ane Picea ec ue On three florins. Just at this moment tke plate arrived. The little| hang, at times, colossal nets, three feet in length, and resemb- 
** What is its price?” ‘I have done affiaing any nominal sum. snob took up his — of sovereigns and ostentatiously rat-| jing large oval baskets open at the bottom, and looking from the 
1 have always, 80 far, exceeded any offers, leave it to you to| ed them into the plate, and pose: turned defiantly toward his | distance like so many signal flags. 
name the price.” ‘* Will four hundred pounds be an adequate rival, as who should say, ‘‘I think that takes the shine out of 


tly visited his brother, Sir Thomas Gage, of Hengrave|‘‘ monkey bread.” It contains a spongy substance, paler than 
aa nese Col * one re a chocolate, and filled with abundant juice. 
| visits he brought over from the garden of the monastery grafts . deine 
| of this excellent fruit tree, which were cultivated in the garden| 2¢8s. The negroes of the Senegal grind it down to powder, and 


of the poet, the greater part of whose works she knew by heart. 























































She never heard his name pronounced otherwise than Cooper, 
there or elsewhere, till long after she was married, and was sur- 
prised when she first heard him called Cowper.” 

DuRING THE GREaT FreNcH Revo.vtion a daring collector, Du- 
fourny, used to get up in the darkness of the night and take 
down from the walls the bills posted there in day time, 
which it was forbidden to touch under penalty of death. 


Tue Great Sewers oF Panis.—The sewers of Paris deserve 


free from unpleasant odor as the streets above them, Passage 


from any large amount of sewage deposit by means of peculiar- 


the sewers, rarely exceeds fifteen years. It is by such a perfect 
system of sewage that Paris has earned the enviable title of be- 


the interest on the original cost of the sewers. 
Tue Trovstes or THe Tarrars.—Tho Tartars of the ‘Crimea 


ists, the Turks. As they dare not leave en musse, they aco 
stealthily, one by one They 
find a pretext to go to Odessa, and from thence it is not difficult 
to getto Turkey. The young go first. ‘hese who have any 
-| property try to sell it, or they give it away, or even abandon 


have a family, they leave them behind, on the chance of their 
joining them at a future time. They neglect. their fields and 
-| gardens, and think only of scraping together what money they 
t}can and getting off as fast as possible. 








A Wonpenrvt VecETaBLe Monstrosiry.—The Baobab is 4 plant 


three to seven leaflets radiating from a common centre, and giv- 
ing them somewhat the appearance of a hand, and magnificent 
white flower. It is an enormous tree, holding among plants 


that have buried beneath their waves the productions of early 
ages. Several baobabs that have been measured were found to 
be near seventy-seven feet incircumference, From its branches 


It would take fifteen men, with their arms extended, to em- 
+| brace the trunk of one of these great trees, which, in the cuun- 
trics through which the Senegal fiows, are venerated as sacred 
£normous branches are given off from the central 
stem afew feet from the ground, and spread out horizontally, 


where, and, taken together, they seem to make up a forest rather 
t/ than a tree.” 
It is only at the age of 800 years that the baobabs attain their 


The fruit of this tree is oblong, the color of the shell passes in 


The bark is asby gray in color, and almost an inch in thick- 


in this state they use it to season their food, and to maintain a 
moderately free perspiration, which enables them the more 
easily to withstand the heat, Jt serves alsoas an antidote for 
certain fevers, 
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Some Pedals. 


A Remriscence or Tae Fences or Lerne Havre, Isprana.; 


Take them up tenderly, 
Lift them with care— 
7, hi aA 80 1 a 1 





A beautiful pair. 


look atthose number “ twelves,” 
A sight of themselves ! 

Made from two ox hides, 

‘fhe truth shall I tell ? 

Made for a young bride, 

A ‘lerre Haute belle. 


Touch them not scornfully, 
Think of her mournfully, 
Who has to wear them! 
To naught on land or sea, 
Under the canopy, 

Can we compare them ! 


How were her father’s feet ? 
How were her mother’s ? 
How were her sister's feet ? 
How were her brother's ? 
What had the maiden done 
That she should merit it ? 
Was it a judgment, 

Or did she inherit it ! 


Alas ! for the rarity 

Of Christian charity — 
Searcer than pearls; 
Ob! it was pitifal 

‘to see a whole city fall 
Of big-footed girls. 


Ah ! those huge bridal shoes, 
Look at their soles ! 

Laces like clothes lines 

Pass through the holes. 

Take them up tenderly, 

Lift them with care— 
Fashioned so slenderly— 

A beautiful pair. 


If such her slippers, 
What were her stogas ? 
Fabrics of leather, lise 
Two ‘ Saratogas.” 
+ ey of horned cattle, 
ile passing around, 
Look at her brogans, 
Then paw up the ground; 
Bellowing all the while 
Knowing full well, 
The leather required 
For a Terre Haute belle ! 


She has a good understanding, 
That's morally vertain; 

Her footing is proper— 

So let’s drop the curt» in; 

And pledge in a bumper, 
With proper solemnity, 

A health to the fair bride's 
Pedal extremity. 


THE TWO QUEENS: 


A SEQUEL TO 


GRACE O’MALLEY: 


An Mistorical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth Century. 





By J. E. MUDDOCK. 


CUAPTER LiL—(Continued). 
FOUND AT LasT, 

“My time has been well employed,” Moriat answer- 
ed; “and [ have experienced no little pleasure in 
watching the slow recovery of the prisoner, you so 
strangely rescued.” 

“ By the saints, I had quite forgotten him!” Grace 
exclaimed. ‘ How fares it with him now ?” 

“ His mind is still a blank, but otherwise he has quite 
recovered,” Moriat answered. ‘“ Do not think me fool 
ish, sister, but I often fancy that | recognize in this un- 
fortunate man my long-lost Maon. Ah, if it should be 
so!” 

“ Do not buoy thy heart up with false hope,” said 
Grace. “I cannot conceive how this mysterious 
lover of thine could have become a prisoner here; for 
if remember rightly, he told thee he wasa sworn 
enemy to the English queen.” 

“ He did!” 

“ Why then should MacMahon have incarcerated 
him here, seeing that they had a cause in common to 
espouse—the freeing of their conntry froma foreign 

oke. But now that I have a little more leisure on 

and, I will fulfil my promise and endeavour to dis- 
cover thy lost lover. Let Maolin be summoned, and 
we will see what he can do.” 

Moriat retired and in a little while returned, fol- 
lowed by the harper and the prisoner who had been 
rescued from the dungeon. The latter had become 
firmly attached to Moriat, and followed her about 
from place to place. His insanity, if insanity it was, 
was of the silent kind. It was seldom he spoke, and 
his mental aberration seemed to be rather the re- 
sult of terrible suffering, than constitutional disease. 
He had been allowed perfect freedom, and save when 
iu thecompany of his gentle mistress, his greatest 
pleasure appeared to be insitting on the seashore, and 
mournfully gazing across the dark blue waters. On 


some of these occasions, Mariat had watched him from 
some concealed position, and she had observed that a! erect, and gazing on Moriat’s face, said : 


gleam of intelligence would light up his countenance, 





| 


as though there was a sudden awakening of the dor- 
mant reason. ~ : 

He would pass his hand across his brow, as if striv- 
ing to clear his mental vision. But the gleam would 
fade as suddenly as it appeared, and the old vacant 
stare came back into the face again. 

From this, Moriat argued that his reason was not ir- 
recoverably shattered, but that some day it might re- 
sume its sway. The more she had watched this man, 
the stronger grew her conviction that if he was not 
the veritable Moan, he bore an extraordinarily striking 
resemblance to him. 


*Twas true that as she remembered Moan, he was 
young, handsome, and full of life. But then years 
ad psssed, and time and trouble together would suf- 
ficiently account for the lines that furrowed this man’s 
face, and the grey that tinged his hair. 

When he entered the hall he waited until Moriat 
had seated herself, and then threw himself at her feet. 

Maolin approached the foot of the dais, and bowed 
to Grace; and seating himself on a small stool took 
his instrument on his knees, and tuned the strings. 

“Thou hast sent for me ?” he said at last. 

“T have,” Grace answered. “I would have thee set 
the story of our sister’s love to song; and wandering 
through the country, as is the custom of thy order, 
endeavor to find him for whom her heart yearns.” 

“T can but obey thy commands,” he answered; 
“but I fear the taskis a hopeless one. I may wander 
through the length and breadth of the land; I may 
tune my harp and sing my songs; but the ears that 
should hear may be far away. Men seem to be so much 
engaged now in cutting each other’s throats, that they 
have little time to listen to love songs.” 

“T think thou art severe,” said Moriat. 

* T should be sorry, indeed, to think that all chivalry 
were dead. Surely beneath the current of every-day 
life there lieth a deeper and purer feeling that can be 
reached by the holy influence of song. Many a heart 
has been warmed into healthful life again by the skill 
of the bard—many a tear shed through the music of 
the harp. - It is said that certain wise men, by moving 
arod over the ground, can discover the hidden gold. 
Is thy skill less than theirs ? Canst thou not, with 
thy plaintive song, discover the lonely heart that sor- 
rows for its lost mate ?” 

“T can but try, lady, he answered, “and if I fail,no 
fault shall it be of mine. Thou shalt hear my song.” 

He swept the strings of his instrament as he spoke. 
He awoke them to one of the sweetly plaintive melo- 
dies common to the time. Then in a voice full of ex- 
quisite tenderness he sang his love story—extolling the 
beauties of the gentle Moriat; telling how she had 
nursed a wounded knight, and learnt to love him; 
how he had confessed his love for her, and on parting 
had vowed on his knightly honor that if ever an op- 
portunity offered, he would return and claim her for 
his bride. But time had rolled on, and still he came 
not; and still she mourned his absence in her western 
home. She waited for his return. Her heart yearned 
for him and him alone. Moriat, the gentle, mourns 
for Moan the brave. 

This was the burden of the harper’s song, sung 
with all the pathos and burning eloquence of the bard, 
who had tuned his lyre to sing of love, and love 
alone. 

As his voice ceased, both Grace and Moriat were 
about to signify their approval of his skill, when their 
attention was directed to the rescued prisoner. 

During the recitative he had gradually raised him- 
self on his elbow, and seemed as if he were trying to 
gather the import of the words. He pressed his hand 
to his head; he gazed alternately on the face of the 
harper and the beautiful Moriat. The sprains of melo- 
dy had penetrated to the inner depths of his being, 
and awakened some sleeping memory, so that as the 
song ended he repeated the names “Moriat—Maon” 
several times, as though his mental powers were mak- 
ing a struggle to burst the bonds that had so long 
confined them. He had crawled to,the feet of the 
harper now; he had placed his hands upon his knees, 
and gazing into the aged face, said: 

“'Thy song is beautiful. My poor brain is confused 
but thou canst dispel the cloud. Sing again. Thy 
music touches my heart, and I feel as though I could 
weep.” 

These were the first coherent sentences they had 
heard him utter, and they gave hopeful signs of re- 
turning reason. Moriat would have sprang forward 
and supported her charge, but Grace restrained 
her. 

“Not yet,” the latter whispered, “or thou mayst) 
undo the work so well begun.” 

Once more Maolin swept the strings of his harp 

" he | 





once more he chanted his plaintive love song. 
crouching man at his feet listened—listened intently, | 
his eyes glowing, his lips apart. Reason acknowledg- | 
ed the power ot song and resumed her sway. And as 


jthe harp strings ceased their vibrations, and the voice, 


\of the harper died away, the rescued prisoner stood | 


* Do I wake from a long, long sleep, or is this but 


| 
\ 


adream? Surely thou art she for whom my heart 
has ever yearned.” 

A simultaneous cry of joy burst from both lips, and 
Moriat and the rescued prisoner were clasped in each 
other’s arms. The long-lost, Maon was found at last. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE STORY OF A LIFE. 

The first transports of joy being past, Grace pro- 
ceeded to question Maon as to the circumstances 
which led to his confinement in the castle of Doona. 
But as he occasionally relapsed into incoherency, it 
was thought better that for a day or two he should be 
kept quiet, and everything done to encourage 
the struggling reason into sound and healthy lite 
again. 

Moriat was untiring in her exertions. She nursed 
and soothed her patient with the happiest results, for 
he gradually showed signs that his restored reason 
was well established. He spent many hours with 
Moriat. Her presence seemed necessary to him, for 
when she left he became moody and reserved. 

A few days having passed, he expressed a wish to 
relate his story, and for this purpose he and Grace and 
Moriat retired to the banqueting hall. 

“T was born of Irish parents,” he commenced, “but 
at an early age I was sent to France to learn the arts 
and refinements peculiar to that country. Longing, 
however, for adventure, I joined the French army, 
and ultimately became attached to the court, where I 
acquired power and grandeur. 

“ But in spite of this my thoughts ever turned to 
my native land. I pictured her torn with civil dissen- 
sions, and groaning beneath the oppressor’s yoke. My 
heart burned to avenge her wrongs. The pomp and 
glitter of the court palled upon my senses when I re- 
membered the mountains and valleys of beautitul Ire- 
land stained with the blood of her devoted children. 

“In France a career of splendor lay before me. I 
possessed the love of one of the most beautiful ladies 
of the court. But imbued with a spirit of patriotism, 
I could no longer take pleasure in the luxury which 
surrounded me. 

“At length the desire to do something for my native 
land grew so strong upon me that I determined to 
sacrifice @erythiug to this idea. I collected together 
aband of fifty brave and chivalrous knights, who 
bound themselves by oath to devote their lives to the 
cause of Ireland. Placing myself at the head of them, 
we hired a vessel and sailed for this country. My 
little band soon swelled in numbers, for there were 
hundreds of adventurers ready to espouse any cause 
that held out hope of reward. 

“We marched through the country, offering our 
services wherever required. Property that had been 
confiscated we retook and returned to the rightful 
owners. We liberated many a prisoner, and made 
glad the heart of many a maiden, by restoring to her 
arms the lover mourned for as dead. I grew wealthy; 
for chieftains to whom I had rendered service gave 
me lands, money and treasures. ; 

“Success followed on success, and in many engage- 
ments we beat the Saxons back. My little army 
became known as the ‘Band of Liberators.’ Old 
men and women blessed us, and little children strewed 
our path with flowers. Our mission was to relieve 
distress, to help the oppressed, to comfort the afflicted 
and for a time my life was an elysium, 

“ But achange came at last. Many of the original 
members of my band had died of disease, or been 
killed in engagements; and I failed to fill their places 
with men who were actuated by the same spirit. 
Sordid motives alone induced others to enlist under 
my standard. They plundered whenever an opportu- 
nity occurred, and turned a deaf ear to the wail of 
pain. 

“Unable longer to endure this, I determiued to break 
up the band, and endeavour to make my way back 
to France. Surrounded by a few devoted followers, 
I commenced a mareh to Galway. 

“Tt was during this march, that in trying to force 
my way through an opposing force of English, I was 
severely wounded. managed, however, to escape, 
and knowing the power and hospitality of O'Malley, 
sought the protection of his stronghold on Clare }sland, 
until I had gained sufficient strength to undertake 
the voyage back to France, where I hoped to raise a 
still more powerful force, and return to carry out my 
self-constituted mission, 

“But during my illness a change came over me. I 
became another being. The £olian harp, the heart, 
was touched by the hand of a mighty master. The 
magician Love awoke in my being a new and strange 
music. One lovely face, one figure, one voice filled 
my waking and sleeping dreams. 

“ But my mind was occupied with visionary ideas, 
and yet the memory of her was always to me an 
inspiration. 

“Need I say, Moriat, that your's was the voice, 
your's the face and figure? 

“But I was an outlaw. The English had set a price 
upon my head. My possessions, money and treasures 
had all been taken from me, and I was penniless. 
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Ifow, then, could I hope to gain your hand? Still I 
did not despair. 

“Thou knowest, fair Moriat, how I betrayed the 
secret of my love to thee, and promised that if hap- 
pier days should dawn I would claim you as my 
bride. 

“T left the friendly shelter of the eastle, and found 
myself a homeless, friendless wanderer. — Desirous of 
gaining the heavy reward that was offered for my 
capture, those who had professed to be my friends now 
hunted me from place to place. 

“T could not obtain a ship in which to return to 
France, and so, lonely and broken-hearted, wandered 
amongst the fastnesses of my native mountains, living 
on roots and wild fruit, but often reduced to a state 
bordering on starvation. 

“T felt that for me youth had departed, and that 
the dreamy happiness I had known in earlier years 
would come no more. I had longed to become the 
patriot of my country. This idea was an ambitious 
dream—an enchanted garden, as it were, whose beau- 
ties lured me on. But Time, with his relentless 
scythe, had swept away all the flowers, leaving my 
life a blank—desolation. 

“T had mistaken the shadow for the substance. I 
plunged eagerly into the current of life, I longed for 
the majestic power of manhood, and fondly fancied I 
saw glory in the coming years. But I had failed to 
grasp the substance, and sorrowfully learnt that only 
the shadow remained. 

“T know that I grew rapidly old during these 
memorabie wanderings. I know that life lost its 
charm, and I longed for the unbroken rest of the 
grave; for my bright dreams had been so rudely dis- 
pelled that it seemed to me there was nothing further 
to live for. But at length, remembering thy beloved 
face, my Moriat, I determined to make one final effort 
to reach the coast, and so obtain a ship for France, 
where I did not doubt I could raise a new force and 
return to Ireland to carry out my scheme, or at 
least return to France with thee as my bride. 

“After many perils I managed to reach this dis- 
trict, and believing that MacMahon was friendly to 
O'Malley, applied to him for assistance. 

“But he wasa traitor. He told me he should make 
me prisoner, and claim the large reward offered by 
the English government for my capture. This was a 
crushing blow, but hope still fluttered feebly in my 
breast. 

“That night I made a desperate attempt to escape 
from his castle, and by killing one of the guards had 
well nigh accomplished my purpose; but I was recap- 
tured, and subjected to the most brutal treatment by 
MacMahon. He threw me into a perpetually dark 
and unwholesome dungeon. At first 1 was supplied 
at intervals with the most meagre fare. But eventu- 
ally that was stopped, and I realized the horrible fact 
that my captors were determined to slowly starve me 
to death. 

“All my dreams entirely dissipated, every hope 
withered, and a cruel and lingering death staring me 
in the face, I felt it was better to try and end a life that 
had been robbed of everything that could make it 
bearable. Like a bird that is caged for the first time, 
I beat myself against the walls of my dungeon, until, 
bleeding, faint, and weary, I lay down to die. 

“Then my reason must have left me, for a blank 
oceurs, and | remember nothing more, further than as 
a sort of very indistinet dream—a confused noise, lights, 
voices. I’ve a vague recollection of these things, and 
of seeing through a kind of mental haze a face that 
was familiar, and yet [ could not remember where or 
when I had seen it. 

*“ At length a plaintive strain of sweet music awoke 
me to new life. It opened once more the well-spring 
of memory, and I recognized the haunting face as 
yours, : ; 

“This is the unvarnished story of my life, which 
with this new awakenipg tomental powers comes back 
vividly to me, 

“It is a romantic story, but, alas, too true; though 
if T can still hope for thee, fair Moriat, I shall be am- 
ply rewarded. I have been over-zealous in the cause 
of my country, and have suffered accordingly.” 

“ But the prize is at length within thy reach,” said 
Grace, who had been an attentive listener to the re- 
cital of Maon’s history. “As true a heart as ever beat 
in maiden’s breast is thine. And thy sword can still 
be wielded in the cause of our distracted country.” 

Moriat, who had listened to her lover’s story with 
bated breath, now looked upon him with admiration. 
And then he crossed over to where she sat,and taking 
her hands, said: 

“ After clouds, sunshine—after sorrow, joy. My 
life hitherto has been a dream, but I awake to a bless- 
ed reality now. From this moment I commence life 
afresh. 
responsibility that rests upon me, in having thy heart 
in my keeping.” : 

She looked upon him with admiration. She felt a 
pardonable pride that to her skill and care his recov- 


Not as a visionary, but full of a sense of the, 





him, and for her patience and fidelity, reward had 
come at last. 
tossing on a stormy sea, arrives safely in a haven of 
peace and safety. 

Grace, with a consciousness that her presence was 
no longer required, quietly left the room. A softened 
look had spread itself over her usually hard, stern face, 
for the words she had heard found an echo in her own 
heart; andonce again, and perhaps for the last time, 
asad and sleepy memory had been awakened. 





CHAPTER Y. 
DANGEROUS PRISONER. 
It will be remembered that after his confession 
Grace had ordered Ulic, the spy, to be confined as a 
prisoner. And this being done, she gave herself no 
further trouble about him. 
He made many appeals to her for clemency, but she, 
remembering the part he had played in assisting ‘Tom- 
assa to elude her, turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, 
and indulged in a secret hope that he might be forgot- 
ten, and some morning found dead in his cell from 
starvation. 
In fact, from the manner in which he was neglected, 
this consummation was in danger of being brought 
about. 
But Ulic was a man of resource, and by no means 
inclined to sit calmly down and watch such an end 
approach. 
He had been to Spain, had seen some of that coun- 
try’s splendor, and the opportunities that were offered 
there for adventurers to acquire riches and power. 
Moreover, he was actuated by feelings of revenge 
against his captor, and he had a burning desire to top- 
ple her from the position into which she had climbed. 
. But how to accomplish it ?—that was the problem 
he set himself to solve. Once clear of the castle, he 
had no fear for the rest. 

He had on several occasions tried to induce the kern 
who brought him the little food he was allowed, to set 
him at liberty, holding out hopes of great reward ; 
but the man was loyal to his chieftainess, and proof 
against every temptation. And Ulic saw with chagrin 
that unless he could devise some desperate means of es- 
cape he could hope for nothing but a lingering death 
in the foul dungeon of Doona. 

It was customary for the man who brought the 
food to be accompanied by a guard, and this guard 
was a difficulty in the way of a plan Ulic had formed. 
How to get rid of it was the question. 

“Hast thou any children ?” he asked of the food- 
bearer one morning. 

“What business is that of thine ?” was the surly 
answer. 

“* Nay, no business,” replied Ulic. “I did but ask 
thee for the satisfaction of my thoughts.” 

“And why shouldst thou desire to satisfy thy 
thoughts, seeing that thou art not likely to go forth 
from this dungeon again ?” the man asked. 

“Tt was on that account that I wished to know,” 
said Ulic, with a well-feigned sigh. “ But no matter, 
my secret can die with me.” i 

The man’s curiosity was now aroused, and he began 
to think there was some hidden meaning in the question 
that was worth discovering. 

“Thou seems to haye a trouble on tty mind,” he said, 
in a milder tone. 

“T have a trouble, and a deep one,” Ulic answered. 
“But since my question seems to have given thee of- 
fence, I’ll keep my trouble to myself.” 

“ Nay, an it can give thee satisfaction, I will answer 
thy question!” said the man. “I have children—the 
saints protect them !—though for all I can see they might 
as wellbe dead; for times are hard, and there are not 
the same chances for a man to live comfortably, as there 
were when I was a younker.” 

“ And yet yours might be rich,” said Ulic. 

“ Rich !” the man echoed, “ Why, I begin to think thou 
art crazed.” 

“Well, well, thou shalt have thy way; but I coudd 
make them rich,” said Ulie. 

“ Make them rich!” the man exclaimed. Then he 
broke into a grin, as he said: “ No, no; thou art up to 
thy old tricks again, and would gull me into opening thy 
prison door.” 

*©’Tis thou who art the fool now,” Uliec said. “ I am 
resigned to my fate, for I know too well, how useless it 
would be to attempt to escape from this hole. But 
since I cannot take my treasure with me”—— 
“Treasure !” the man cried, interrupting Ulie. 

“ Ay, treasure. Didst thou not here? It is a pity to 
ilet so much be lost.” 

The cupidity of his listener was now thoroughly 
aroused. He bent his head forward, and said 

“ Since thou art so anxious to ease thy soul by doing 
good, let me know where thy treasure is.” 

“That cannot be now,” said Ulic. 

“ Why not now ?” 

“ Because there are other ears besides thy own. 
miss thy guard, and then I may tell thee more.” 
‘* That would seem suspicious,” said the man. 
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ery was in no small measure due. Then as he ceased 
speaking her head drooped. He drew her towards 








“Thou hast but thyself to please,” answered Ulic. 


‘** For my own part, lam sorry I mentioned the subject.” 


She felt like a mariner who, after much|science. Thou wilt feel better after it.” 


“Say not so,” said the man; “ but unburden thy con- 




















































“That will I do,” answered Ulic, as he drew near to 
the man and whispered in his ear. “TI have a heap of 
treasure buried in acave not far from here—the O’Mal- 
ley’s treasure, taken from Clare. Come here alone to- 
night, and I will reveal the spot.” 
His listener hesitated. He seemed half suspicious 
that there was a design in this. Ulic was not slow to 
perceive the look of doubt, and said quickly: 
“Why, man, what hast thou to fear? Iam a pris- 
oner. Thou wilt come here armed. An unarmed 
man against an armed one! Why, thy heart is only 
fit for a pieon’s.” 

“Tam giad of the reminder,” the man answered, 
without seeming to notice the taunt. “If thou art 
genuine in thy desire to communicate a something 
that seems to prey upon thy conscience, I will give 
thee the opportunity of doing so. But I would also 
caution thee that T shall come armed like a fighting 
galley, and my guard shall not be so far off as to be 
out of hearing of a pistol shot.” 

The man turned on his heel, and heading his guard 
lett the cell. 
As soon as he had gone, a smile of triumph passed 
over the face of Ulic. 
“You’re a cunning fox, but I think Ill trap you,” 
he muttered. 
Divesting himself of his jacket, which was made of 
thin leather or skin, he proceeded to tear it in cords 
like strips—a task of no small difficulty, considering 
the texture of the fabrie and the darkness of the cell. 
After great perseverance, however, he succeeded in 
getting several of these lengths, and then set to work 
to join them. ‘Then laying two lengths together, so 
as to make a strong cord, he made a peculiar running 
loop at one end. 

His preparations ‘being completed, he coiled the 
hastily-manufactured rope, and threw himself on his 
couch to await the coming of his janitor. 
“Tt’s a desperate game,” he muttered, “but the only 
chance I have. If I sueceed, this she-devil shall have 
cause to fear me. If I lose—well, death; and I know 
how to meet it.” 
After a considerable time had elapsed, Ulic sudden- 
ly started up as if the sound of approaching footsteps 
caught his ear. Then he sprang from the couch, and 
gathering up his cord, placed himself behind the door, 
and waited breathlessly. 

In a few moments the rays of a torch shone 
through the chinks of the door, there was a rattling 
of the rusty chain, and the keeper appeared on the 
threshold, holding a torch above his head. 
Not seeing the prisoner on the couch, he advanced 
afew paces. With the agility of a squirrel, Ulic 
sprang forward, and in an instant the loop of his cord 
was around the man’s throat. 

So sudden and unexpected had been the movement, 
and so dexterously executed, that the victim had no 
time even to utter a cry. 

The torch fell from his hand, and he made frantic 
efforts to loosen the terrible loop. But all was un- 
availing. Ulie seized him in a powerful grip, and 
with his right hand tightened the cord until the 
wretch’s eyes startled from their sockets, his tongue 
protruded, and he fell insensible to the ground. 

Then Ulic proceeded to appropriate the man’s fire- 
arms and daggers. Possessing himself of the keys, he 
extinguished the still flaring torch, and locking the 
door, groped his way along the passage. 
After considerable difliculty he managed to gain the 
opening that led to the sea-shore. ‘ 
Along this he sped, uutil he heard the roaring of 
the sea; then he stopped to examine the priming of 
his pistols, which being satisfactory, he once more pro- 
ceeded. 
Ina few minutes the salt spray was blowing in his 
face, and he was free. ‘The night was intensely dark, 
and so he had no fear of the discovery by the watch. 
He stood fora few moments to recover himself after 
the exertion; then turning towards the castle, he mut- 
tered: 
“When next I come here, methinks you and I wilt 
change places, my fine lady, And I will come sooner 
than will be agreeable to you.” 
Then he turned, and speeding along the shore, was 
lost in the darkness of the night. 

CHAPTER VI. 

ALICE 

On the following day, when the discovery was, made 
that the prisoner Ulic had escaped, _after having 
strangled his unfortunate gaoler, Grace’s rage knew 
no bounds. And she reproached herself for net hay- 
ing executed the man as a traitor. ; ; 
She did not doubt that now ke was at liberty again 
he would endeavour to retaliate upon her. So noto- 
rious had she become, and so alarmed was Queen 
Elizabeth at her growing power in the west, that a re- 
ward of five hundred pounds had been offered by the 
English Government for her capture. 


DREAMS A DREAM. 





{To be continued im our next 
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The Maid and the Angel. 


By Wave Ropixsoy. 








‘* White bird, and white bird !” sighed a pensive maid, 
Sitting by the sunset in her lattice shade; 

Round the trellised roses made a glow and grace, 

Bat the fairest thing there, was the maiden’s face, 

Past there went an Angel: ‘* Grievest thou?” he said; 
** Yea, | weep the white bird down the thicket fled. 
Coa'd T but have caught him I had then been blest; 

O my white my white bird, let me find thy nest!” 
From her side the angel hastened down the land, 
Came again, the white bird perched upon his hand. 
Laughed the happy maiden, ciapped her hands in glee! 
**O my pretty white bird, come and lire with me!” 

** Wild bel!, and wild bell !’ so she sighed once more, 
Sitting in the sunset as she sat before. 

Ouce more cawe the Angel! ** Why that pensive cheek ?” 
**OT want the wild bell blowing up the peak.” 

** Where is, then, the white bird?” ‘* Here within his nest. 
White bird and wild bell—then I shall be blest.” 

So he drought the wild bell from the dreadful peak; 
Gladness came for sadness in her eye and cheek. 

** Pink cloud, and pink cloud!” on the morrow eve 
Weut the little heart again. ‘*O and still you grieve !” 
Said the passing angel: ** What will make you blest ?” 
** Yonder tiny pink cloud floating in the west.” 

Then he brought the pink cloud; but when morning came. 
From its form bad died oct all the tender flame. 

Like a littl¢é smoke-wreath on the air it lay; 

Withered was the wild bell, the bird had flown away. 
** Bright star, and bright star!” wept the maiden sore, 
Then again the Angel stood beside the door. 

** Bring me yonder bright star—something from above, 
Earth I see Las nothing that will do for love.” 

Down he bronght the bright star—O and how it shone ! 
Bat before the day rose all its light was gone, 

Av, before the day rose;—in the open day 

All the silver bright star was a lump of clay. 

When the Angel passed again, she was sitting pale, 
Earth and sky had failed her, and her heart must fuil; 
Said the Angel: ** One thing one thing giveth rest; 
Who is blest with one thing, he indeed is blest.” 

** God’s love, and God's love !” sighed the maid again; 
Waited for the Augel, waited not in vain. 

Lo, the gitt of God's love bare he to her breast; 

** God's love, and God's love !—here at last is rest.’’ 


WAT TYLER: 
Ur, Nobles and Serfs. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
AUTHOR OF * ROOKWOOD,” &ce., &e. 


BOOK IL. 
THE YOUNG KING, 


CHAPTER XI. 


VALLETORT MAKES A DISCLOSURE TO 
EDITHA, 

Though not free from alarm, the Princess of Wales 
deemed herself safe at Eltham, under the care 
of a commander so vigilant and experienced as Sir 
Eustace de Valletort, and if an attack upon the palace 
should be threatened, she knew she could easily re- 
treat to the Tower. 

Delighted with her new position, Editha had felt 
quite happy until the arrival of Sir John Holland at 
the palace ; but his presence, though disagreeable, 
gave her little uneasiness, because she could rely upon 
the Princess’ protection. 

Sir John was greatly surprised to tind the young 














SIR EUSTACE DE 


“Stay, fair damsel,” he said; “I would fain have a 
word with you.” 

Predisposed towards him, as we have described her, 
Editha very willingly complied. 

“You will not wonder at the interest I take in you,| 


| 





dear to me, and is now lost to me for ever.” : 
Having said this much in accents that betrayed | 
deep emotion, he paused. 

Editha did not venture to make an observation. 

Presently he continued. 
“Yes, you are very like her—so much so, that I) 
could almost have declared that you were her| 
daughter.” 

“But the Princess has acquainted you with my 
story, noble sir,” cried Editha, trembling. “ You know 
that Iam Pe 
“1 know you are not the daughter of those who have 
brought you up,” said Sir Eustace. 

Editha gazed at him in astonishment, scarcely able 
to believe she had heard aright. 

“You look too good—too kind to tritle with me, 
noble sir,” she cried. “Isthis true? Speak—in pity 
speak ?” 

And she clasped his hands in her agitation. 

“Tt is true! I swear it before heaven!” he rejoined 
solemnly. 

Editha had become pale as death, but she main- 
tained her self-possession by a powerful effort. 

* I will open my heart to you, noble sir,” she said 
in low, tremulous tones, “as IT would to my confessor. 
At times, this conviction has forced itself upon me, 
but I have always dismissed it, and blamed myself for 
indulging it.” 

After a momentary pause, she added, earnestly, 
‘Tis an inexpressible relief to find I am not Wat Ty- 
ler’s daughter. 
much kindness, and he has ever treated me as a father, 
I cannot love him as I once did.” 

*I do not wonder at it,” said Sir Eustace, “Tis 
proper, therefore, this disclosure should be made to 
you. Think of him no more.” 

“Nay; I must needs think of him,” she said, “un- 
less the past can be obliterated. But you have more 
to tell me.” 

“Be content with what you have already learnt,” re- 
plied Sir Eustace, gravely. “Ihave no authority to 
make any further disclosure.” 

“ Do you lack authority ?” she cried. 

“Yes,” he rejoined. “There are secrets that can- 
not be revealed save by dying lips—perchance not 
even then. Question me nomore. You cannot doubt 
that I am deeply interested in you?” 

“No,no. Your looks proclaim your sincerity !” she 
cried, 

“TI will prove it to you,” he said, in accents that vi- 
brated to her heart. “Since I cannot name your father 
—since you may never behold him—I will take his 
place. I will bea father to you!” 

With a look of indescribable gratitude, she seized 
his hand, and pressed it to her lips. 

At the same time she made an effort to kneel, but 
he prevented her. 

“Control yourself, my child,” he said with a look of 
tenderest affection; “‘ we may be observed.” 

The apprehension was justified. The terrace on 
which they stood faced the state apartments; and 
from an open window in the great gallery, Sir John 
Holland and Sir Osbert Montacute witnessed the in- 
terview just described. 

Entirely misconstruing the nature of the meeting, 








damsel among his mother’s attendants, but he asked 
no questions, and gave no sign that he even recognised 
her. That he had abandoned his designs cannot be 
asserted, but he masked them under an air of haughti- 
ness and indifference. 

But there was a person at the palace who excited a 
very different feeling in Editna’s bosom, from that she 
experienced towards the young noble. 

From the first moment she beheld Sir Eustace de 
Valletort, she had felt an interest in him for which she 
could in no wise account. She was attracted towards 
him as if by a spell. 

A similar sympathetic feeling—though perhaps 
even stronger—had been experienced by Sir Eustace. 
Mingled emotions agitated his breast when he gazed 
upon her, and carefully perused her features. He had 
arrived at a certain conclusion respecting her, even 
before his surmises were confirmed by his diseours 
with the Princess. 4 








and influenced by jealousy, the young noble vowed 
revenge. 

“This coy damsel is a good specimen of her fickle 
sex!” observed Sir John. “She regards me with 
aversion, and flies from me, yet she rushes into 


Though I am beholden to him for}. 


“T shall not trouble myself with him,” he returned. 
“Had you not better purchase my silence with the 
Princess ?” 

“ How, my lord? Do you dare to insinuate——” 

“ Nay; I shall insinuate nothing. I shall merely men- 


when I tell you that you resemble one who was very tion to her Grace what Sir Osbert and myself saw from 


the gallery window. Ha! fair damsel, you tremble 
now, and turn pale!” 

“This conduct is unworthy of you, my lord,” she 
cried; “ but I am well assured Sir see will resent 
the imputation you have cast upon him. Let me go.” 

Sir John, however, might have persisted in the annoy- 
ance, had not an interruption occurred that compelled 
him to release her. 

From the door communicating with the court, two 
knights entered the hall. 

They were the Baron de Vertain and Sir John Phil- 
t, ho had called at the palace in the hopes of induc- 
ing Sir John Holland and some of his attendants, to ac- 
company them on their expedition. 

On beholding them the young noble quickly released 
Editha; and hurrying away, she ascended the great 
staircase, and proceeded to the Princess’ } private 
apartments. 

“T did not expect to see you back so soon,” cried Sir 
John, addressing the new comers. 

De Vertain then explained their errand; and, after a 
consultation with Sir Osbert, the young noble agreed to 
go with them. 

“Tf we can slay their leaders, we shall strike terror 
into the host,” he said. ‘We must dash upon them 
like falcons on their prey, and, having struck down those 
whom we aim at, beat a hasty retreat. Where are your 
men ?” ’ 

“In the park,” replied De Vertain. ‘ Will you re- 
turn with us?” 

“Tn half an hour I shall be ready with my followers,” 
replied Sir John. ‘Will you wait as long?” 

“ Gladly,” replied the two knights. 

How they passed the interval it boots not to relate. 
They did not see the Princess, but had some converse 
with Sir Eustace de Valletort, who came into the hall. 
In less time than he had mentioned, Sir John Hol- 
land had donned his armor and mounted his charger. A 
dozen young nobles, as many knights and esquires, and 
a scoreof armed men, were likewise ready to attend him. 
He then rode forth from the palace, with De Vertain 
and Sir John Philpot, who complimented him upon his 
extraordinary promptitude. 

Tbey found the two companies waiting for them in the 
avenue; and the whole party set off in good spirits for 
Rochester, where they expected to encounter the insur- 
gents. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HOW SiR JOHN HOLLAND RETURNED FROM THE 
EXPEDITION. 

For two days no tidings were heard of the expedition, 
either at the Tower or at Eltham. Nor was any reliable 
intelligence received of the proceedings of the rebels. It 
was rumoured that the latter had quitted Canterbury, 
that their numbers had enormously increased, and that 
they were marching on Rochester, committing terrible 
excesses on the way; but nothing certain was known. 

Great anxiety was felt by the Princess for her son, 
Sir John Holland. He did not take leave of her before 
he set out, well knowing she would oppose his departure; 
but he left a message for her, saying he should soon be 
back. But he came not, and she hed little expectation cf 
seeing him again. 

That his absence was not regretted by Editha need 
searcely be said; and her chief fear was that he would 
speedily return. 

Apprehensions of a very different kind were felt by 
Sir Eustace de Valletort. He did not anticipate that the 





the arms of a man old enough to be her father. 
*Tis intolerable! Sir Eustace may plume him- 
self on his conquest ; but he shall not boast 


long, for, by St. Paul, I will rob him of his prize! 


look back at him! Let us intercept her!” 


the young damsel came in. 





With this, he hastily quitted the window, and fol- 
lowed by Sir Osbert, hurried to the entrance-hall, 
through which he thought it likely Editha would pass. 

And so it turned out, for, just as they reached it, 


On seeing Sir John, she tried to avoid him, but he 
.| stopped her. 


expedition would be.successful, and had not encouraged 
jit. Well knowing Sir John Holland’s obstinacy of char- 
acter, he did not remonstrate with him at taking away 
|s0 many armed men, but he was much yexed to lose 


But see they separate; though she seems as if she) them. 
could scarcely tear herself away, and casts atender| Though the force now at Sir Eustace’s command was 


insufficient for the defence of the palace, he made every 
possible preparation forthe attack he had reason to ap- 
prehend, and neglected no precaution against a sudden 
surprise. Both drawbridges were kept constantly 
jraised; the gates were kept strongly guarded, and the 
'sentinels were stationed in the turrets of the batile- 
/mented walls. 

But for two days, as we have said, all remained tran- 


No opportunity of addressing her in private oc | “Why so cold and distant to me, fair damsel?’ he quil,and no tidings were received either of friends or 
curred, until after the departure of the young King said. “ You can bestow sweet smiles and soft words | enemies. 


and his retinue for the Tower. The facility for the 


interview he so ardently desired was afforded by the! 


Princess, who sent Editha with a message to him. 


He was in the garden at the time alone, pacing to| 


and fro on the terrace, musing sadly on the past. 


to see her. 


_ After she had delivered her message, which was of|called a blush to your cheeks.” 
little import, and did not require an answer, she was 


about to retire, but Sir Eustace detained her, 


on others.” 


jam going to attend on the Princess.” 


served with Sir Eustace de Valletort. Ah 


lord,” she rejoined proudly. 


During this interval, no word in private had been es- 


“Let me pass, | pray you my lord,” she said. “I changed between Sir Eustace and Editha, and they had 


‘only met when she was in attendance in the banqueting- 


But he detained her while he said, in a low voice— | hali or elsewhere. 


1 * Assume this manner, if you choose, to others, but | 
When the young damsel came forth, he advanced to it will not impose on me. 


meet her, showing by his manner how pleased he was|the terrace not many minutes ago. 


Evidently, the knight put great constraint upon him- 


saw what took place on self; but he could not hide—at least, not from the quick 
You were not re- gaze of the Princess—the deep interest he took in the 
I have young damsel. 


{ As to Editha, ever since the interview on the terrace, 


* Sir Eustace will know how to answer you, my/an extraordinary change had taken place in her breast. 


| With the intyitive perception of her sex, and by put- 
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ting many circumstances together, she had been able to 
penctrate the mystery that surrounded her. 


Nothing doubting that Sir Eustace was her father, she | against such a numerous host, we waited on the bills till and deportment. 


had already begun to feel" for him the affection of a} 
daughter. Happily, she could indulge these feelings) 
without being distracted by the presence of Sir John! 
Holland. 

The Princess sought for no explanation. 
the truth. But, despite her anxieties for the King, for 
Sir John Holland, and even for herself, her thoughts 
were much occupied about the young damsel. 

It was indeed, a most anxious period, for no one could 
tell what the next few days might bring forth. 

Gloom settled upon the palace. All its inmates, even 
the youngest and most light-hearted, seemed oppressed 
by forebodings of ill. Mirth and festivity were com- 
pletely banished—even from the great kitchen, where 
the household were wont to assemble, and where laugh- 
ter had always heretofore resounded over the cups of 
strong ale and mead at supper. 

Extremely devout, as we have shown, the Princess 
passed much of her time in prayer, and was much more 
frequently in the chapel, attending the performance of 
religious rites, than in the hall. 

On these occasions, Editha was always with hor—and, 
indeed so were her ladies. 

Thus the time passed at the palace. 

Late on the afternoon of the third day, the guard on 
the summit of the northern gateway descricd a small 
party of horsemen coming along the avenue. 

Steeds and riders looked wearied and distressed, and 
the former seemed ready to drop with fatigue. To reach 
the palace would be as much as they ent milan. No 
doubt this little troop was the remnant of the companies 
that had set forth so valiantly to check the rebels. 

Words being sent to Sir Eustace of the approach of 
the party, he ordered the draw-bridge to be instantly 
lowered, and went forth to meet them. 

Sir John Holland could now be plainly distinguished, 
with his armor battered and blood-stained; but neither 
Sir John Philpot nor the Baron de Vertain were to be 
seen. 

When the young noble dismounted, bis steed shook 
as if it would have fallen, and he himself could scarcely 
stand. 

“Tam sorry to see you thus, my lord,” said Sir Eus- 
tace, supporting him. “I trust you are not badly 
hurt ?” 

“No,” replied Sir John, with a ghastly smile, and in 
a hoarse voice. ‘I got a few scratches in the encounter 
with the rebels—but nothing to signify.”’ 

“That is well,” rejoined Sir avinen. “ But I do 
not see De Vertain and Philpot. What of them?” he 
added, in an anxious tone. 

‘“‘If they have escaped with life, as I have done, ’tis 
the best that has befallen them!” replied Sir John. 
‘But I have seen nothing of them since the fight. We 
were worsted by the rabble. But we have done some 
execution upon them,” he added, with a grim smile. 

He then became exceedingly faint, and Sir Eustace 
besought him to enter the palace, and fortify himself 
with a cordial. 

“While [am able to speak,” said the young noble, 
faintly, “let me state that I am pursued bya large party 


of rebels. We owe our escape from them entirely to the 
swiftness of our horses.” 

“Are they far off?” demanded Sir Eustace, 
anxiously. 


‘Some five or six miles, it may be,” replied Sir John 
Holland. ‘ The troop, which numbers several hundred 
men, is led by the outlaw styling himself Jack Straw— 
a desperate and daring villain, who has conceived a 
deadly animosity against me. With him is a certain 
Conrad Basset—a young man of courage and enterprise, 


with whom I have had a personal conflict, and I should fluence your Grace’s decision,” said Sir Eustace. ‘‘ Hast shall both see me and feel the weight of my arm.” 


have slain him, if it had not been fur the Outlaw.” 

“Then you believe this rebel leader is in pursuit of 
you, my lord ?” observed Sir Eustace. 

“Tam sure of it,” replied Sir John. ‘ And I am, also, 
sure he will attack the palace when he finds I am here. 
He has vowed to capture me, or slay me, and he will try 
to keep his word.” 

“Then tarry here no longer, but come within,” cried 
Sir Eustace. 

As they moved slowly towards the palace, they were 
followed by the men-at-arms, who looked quite as much 
exhausted as their leader. 

When all had crossed the draw-bridge, Sir Eustace 
gave orders that it should be raised, the gates shut, and 
a sharp lock-out kept by the sentinels. 


She divined | 


—perhaps more. They are besieging Rochester Castle, 
and I much fear will take it. Since nothing cou!d be done 


this morning, when we perceived a large troop of horse 
come forth from the city. They were in marching order, 
and must have numbered six hundred, at the least. 
Their leaders were the Outlaw and Conrad Basset. 
Though our force was so disproportionate, we did not 
hesitate to attack them. Dashing upon them suddenly, 


_we caused great slaughter, killing them in heaps. We 


had hoped to rout them, but they held their ground, 
and, in the conflict that ensued, being overpowered by 
numbers, nearly all our men were slain. My aim was 
to kill the two leaders; but while I was engaged with 
Conrad Basset, the Outlaw joined him, and I was forced 
to fly, bringing with me only a dozen men. As you may 
well believe, we had to ride hard, o- we should have 
been captured. For some miles the Outlaw was close 
behind us, but though he was well mounted, his men 
were not, and he could not come on alone. So we soon 
left them at adistance. But they have not abandoned 
the pursuit. We shall have them here anon.” 

Just as Sir John had brought his narrative to an end, 
and his mother, who had listened to it with breathless 
interest, was beginning to question him as to his com- 
panions-in-arms, a great noise was heard without, fo'- 
lowed by joyful shouts, with which the names of De 
Vertain, Philpot, and Sir Osbert Montacute were 
mingled. 

“Ha! by St. Paul! they are safe—they are here!” 
cried the young noble, starting to his feet. 

Next moment Sir Eustace de Valletort entered the 
hall, bringing with him the three valiant personages in 
question. 

They looked greatly fatigued, and had all suffered 
more or less in the encounter with the rebels. 

Such greetings passed between them and Sir John 
Holland as can only be exchanged under similar cir- 
cumstances. 


their escape. 

All three had been unhorsed—or, rather, their horses 
had been killed by the rebels; but each had caught a 
fresh steed, and had managed to extricate himself from 
the hostile throng by hewing down, or trampling upon, 
all who sought to stay him. 

Once free, they had joined together; when, learning 
from the shouts that Sir John Holland had escaped, they 
had followed him as fast as they could, but must have 
taken a different route to Eltham. 

“Heaven be thanked, you are safe!’’ exclaimed the 
Princess. 

“We have accomplished nothing,” said Sir John Phil- 

ot; ‘for though we have slain many rebels, we have 
fost nearly all our men, and have failed in our chief de- 
sign. But your Grace must not remain here. The 
rebels are at our heels, aud most assuredly will attack 
the palace.” 

“The Princess need be under no apprehension,” said 
Sir Eustace de Valletort. “An underground passage 
leads from the palace to the hunting-tower above Green- 
wich, by which she can safely depart at any time with 
her ladies and an escort. As you know, there is always 
a royal barge at Greenwich.” 

“T have heard of such a subterrancan passage as you 
describe, but have never seen it,” said the Princess. 

“The entrance to the passage is secret, madam, but I 
am acquainted with it,” replied Sir Eustace; ‘and will 
conduct you to it whenever you desire,” 

“T will wait to see what happens,” said the Princess. 

“ You had best not wait too long, madam,” observed 
Sir John Holland. 

At this juncture, an esquire entered the hall. 

“ Methinks we shall learn something now that may in- 





thou ought to say to me ?” he added to the esquire. 

“ A large body of horsemen has just appeared,” was 
the reply. ‘“ As far as [ can guess, they are about six 
hundred strong—half being archers, aud half cross-bow- 
men. They have halted at the further end of the 
avenue. I must not omit to mention that they have a 
banner of St. George with them, and half a dozen pen- 
/hons.”” 

“Ha! the insolent villains!” exclaimed Sir Eustace. 

Just then, a second esquire entered the hall, and) 
stated that a herald, attended by atrumpeter, was riding, 
slowly towards the palace gate. 

“A herald! Ha!” ejaculated Sir Eustace, “I will) 
hear what he has to say.” 

“T will go with you, Sir Eustace,” said the Princess. | 





CHAPTER XIII 
SIR JOHN HOLLAND’S NARRATIVE. 

Not without difficulty did Sir John Holland reach the 
banqueting-hall; but, after emptying a goblet of wine, he 
felt much revived, and was able to converse with the | 
Princess, who, on learning of his return, had flown fo 


meet him, full of maternal solicitude. 


In reply to her inquiries, Sir John said that the expe-|CoNRAD BASSET DEMANDS THAT SIR JOHN HOLLAND served De Vertain. “He charged me to say that he 


dition he had joined, proceeded to the hills above| 
Rochester, which they found occupied by the rebels. | 


“ They are in great foree,” he continued; “and we|ceded by a trumpeter, arrayed in a tabard, riding slow- alarmed by the sounds that reached her ear. 
ascertained that they now number sixty thousand menjly along the avenue. 


“I shall be guided as to my departure by what takes | 
lace.” 
ee We will all go!” cried Sir John Holland, “Lend me} 
your arm, Baron,” he added, to De Vertain. 
The Priacess was then conducted by Sir Eustace to 
the battlemented walls adjoining the gate. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
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SHALL BE DELIVERED UP. 
On gaining this position, they saw the herald, pre- 


Very few words sufficed to explain the manner of 




















































He was well mounted, and well armed; and, as he 
drew nearer, the Princess was struck by bis proud looks 


“That man cannot be a peasant,” she remarked. 
“Tis Conrad Basset,” replied Sir John Holland. 
When he got within fifty yards of the gateway, the 
herald halted, and the trumpeter, who was a little in 
advance, sounded his horn thrice. 
As the ringing notes died away, an officer, stationed, 
with a guard of archers, on the summit of the barbican, 
called out, in a loud yoice,— 
“ What wouldst thou ?” 
Without betraying the slightest fear, or abating the 
haughtiness of his deportment, the herald rode tuwards 
the barbican, and spoke thus, in a clear voice, and with 
great deliberation:— 

“Say to the noble, or knight, who may be in com- 
mand of the palace, that we, the commons of Kent, hav- 
ing been outrageously treated by Sir John Holland, 
half-brother to the King, who hath endeavored to carry 
off a damsel by force from her father, and well knowing 
that we shall not obtain justice in any other manner, de- 
mand the delivery up to us of the said knight, in order 
that he may be punished summarily for his offence.” 
Astounded by the demand, Sir John Holland’s pallid 
cheek flushed darkly, and he would have instaptly and 
furiously responded ifthe Princess had not checked him. 
The rejoinder, however, was given in a stern, deters 
mined tone by Sir Eustace. 
“Tell those who have sent thee,” said the command- 
er, “that I, Sir Eustace de Valletort, now in charge of 
this palace, and representing her Highness the Princess 
of Wales, treat their insolent demand with scorn. Nor, 
were it even couched in befitting language,would I vouch- 
safe to listen to it. I will not treat with rebels, nor 
have I any authority for what I am about to say; yet,hav- 
ing some pity for thy misguided companions, I would 
have thee repeat my words to them. If they desire to 
obtain certain liberties and privileges, they must at 
once lay down their arms, and return to their allegiance 
to their sovereign lord, the King.” 

To this address the herald returned a contemptuous 
laugh. 

“Since you refuse to deliver up Sir John Holland,” 
he said, in the same haughty and defiant tone as before, 
“we will take him, and behead him !” 

So wroth was the young noble at this audacious an- 
nouncement, that he would have ordered the archers 
to bend their bows upon the speaker, if Sir Eustace had 
not interposed. 

“ Hold !” he exclaimed, authoritatively. 
must be done him,” 

The herald seemed to feel secure, for after calmly 
surveying the battlements, he turned his horse's head, 
and rode slowly back. 

Ere long he was joined by a horseman, who galloped 
from the rebel host to meet him, and was recognized by 
several lookers-on as the outlaw chief. 

After a few words had passed between the pair, the 
Outlaw turned partly round, and shook kis hand mena- 
cingly at the barbacan. 

aving witnessed this ominous mecting, the Princess 
quitted the battlements, and returned to the banqueting- 
hall, where a conference took place, at which Sir Reaiags 
and the rest of the knights assisted. 
All were of the opinion that she should set forth for 
the Tower without delay. 
“A few hours hence,” urged Sir Eustace, “ flight may 
be impossible. Now it can be safely accomplished.” 
“Say no more, Sir Eustace,” she rejoined. “I will 
prepare for my departure at once. You must escort me, 
my lord,” she added, to Sir John Holland. 
“ Were I to quit the palace at this juncture, madam,” 
he replied, ‘‘ the rebels would say I feared them. They 


“No harm 


“‘ Beware how you fall into their hands, my son,” she 
remarked, anxiously. ‘‘ They will not spare you. You 
had better come with me.” 
“Sir Osbert Montacute will escort you madam-—I can- 
not,” said Sir John. 
On this intimation, Sir Osbert instantly proffered his 
|services, which were graciously accepted by the Prin- 
|eess, though she cast a reproachful look at her son. 

“By the time your preparations are made, madam, all 
shall be ready for you.” said Sir Eustace. “I counsel 
you to take your jewels and valuables with you.” 

The Princess then withdrew to her own apartment, 
from which, in less than half un hour, she re-appeared 
with her ladies, each of whom had a casket in her hand. 

Amongst them was Editba. ; 

Meanwhile, by Sir Eustace’s orders, all the Princess’ 
personal attendants, pages and others, had assembled in 
the hall. With them were her confessor, her almorer, 
and her physician. Besides these, there were half a 
dozen armed attendants. 

Sir Eustace and Sir Osbert were waiting for her, but 
she did not’see her son nor Sir John Philpot. 
“Sir John Holland is on the ramparts, madam,” ob- 





hoped soon to join you at the Tower.” 
“ Has the assault commenced ?” inquired the Princess, 


“Tt has, madam,” replied Sir Eustace, ‘ Will it please 
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you tocome with me? The entrance to the subterranean 
passage is on the other side of the court. All is ready 
for your departure.” 
CHAPTER XV. 
THE SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE 

As the party traversed the court, shouts and other 
noises could be distinctly heard; and as Sir Eustace’s 
looks plainly showed that he longed to be at his post, 
the Princess quickened her pace. 

In another moment they reached a tower at the 
lower end of the quadrangle, and, passing through 
an arched doorway, guarded by a couple of halberdiers, 
entered a circular chamber on the ground floor. 

In the centre of this chamber, which had an arched 
and groined roof, and was lighted by narrow, loopholed 
windows, was a trap-door, now lying open. 

The trap-door was of unusual size, and communicated 
with an underground chamber, from which ran the sub- 
terranean passage about to be tracked by the fugitives. 

The vault was illumined by torches borne by the 
man-at arms, 

“Having brought your Grace thus far,” said Sir 
Eustace, “I will now commit you to the care of Sir Os- 
bert Montacute, who has full instructions. I trust your 
Grace will arrive safely at the Tower.” 

With a valedietory look, full of tenderness, at Editha, 
he then hurried off to the ramparts. 

The underground chamber to which the fugitives des- 
cended was of considerable size, and solidly con- 
structed of stone. 

Tn a few minutes all had come down, and the trap- 
door was closed and fastened. 

Before proceeding, the Princess called Editha to her, 
and bade her keep by her side. 

The word being given by Sir Osbert Montacute, 
who marched a little in advance of the Princess, the 
whole party entered the subterranean passage, which 
was sufficiently wide and lofty, well built with brick, and 
arched throughout. 

At first it was perfectly dry, though further on as they 
passed under the moat, the atmosphere became humid. 

The torch-bearers moved on in front, and, seen 
by this light, the procession formed a very striking 
picture. 

Some of the Court damsels manifested slarm, but the 
greater part of them talked and laughed lightly, as did 
the pages. The confessor, who was close behind the 
Princess, said never a word, and Editha remained 
silent. 

By-and-by they came to a strong iron gate, which had 
to be unlocked, and some forty yards further on, there 
was another gate. 

The party were now under the moat, and the great 
chillness caused a general shivering among the damsels; 
but after they had passed through the second gate, the 
dampness ceased. 

Infinite care had been bestowed upon the construction 
of this remarkable subterranean passage, some portion of 
which still exists. Not only were the walls strongly 
built, as described, but air was admitted by singularly 
contrived shafts. There were also braveh passages, 
stairs, and decoys, intended to lure a hostile party to 
pitfalls. 

These avenues to destruction were pointed out to the 
Princess, and their purposes explained to her by Sir Os- 
bert Montacute; and she shuddered as she gazed into 
the dark passages. 

“We cannot miss our way in this mysterious laby- 
rinth ?” she inquired, in an anxious whisper, of Sir 
Osbert. 

“ Impossible !” 
is familiar with the place. 

Other passiges were next pointed out connected with 
sally-ports, and Sir Osbert thought these might possibly 
now be used in an attack upon the besiexers. 

That Editha was without alarm, we will not venture to 


he rejoined. 


” 


“Our guide, Baldwin, 


assert; but she exhibited no sign of trepidation, and sur-| 


prised the Princess by her firmness. However, her 
courage was puttoa much more severe test anon. 

The party had proceeded without hintrance of any 
kind, and with tolerable expedition, for about a quarter 
of a mile, when Baldwin, the torch-bearer, who acted 
as guide, and was a tittle in advance of the others, sud- 
denly stopped, and held up his hand in a warning 
manner. 

At this signal, those wo followed stopped likewise. 

“Tn heaven's name! what is the matter?” cried the 


Princess, in great alarm, which was shared by all those | 


pear her. 

“The enemy is in the passage, madam,” rejoined Sir 
Osbert, with forced calmness. ‘ Hear you not those 
sounds ?” 

And as he spoke, sounds of an approaching party 
were heard in the distance. 

“They appear to be numerous,” he continued. “ "Tis 
well for us they have betrayed themselves. Had they 
come on caintiously, we must have fallen into their 
hands. Extinguish the torches,” he added to the men 
in alvance. 

The order was instantly obeyed, and the passage 
plunged in profound darkness. 


Half-stifled cries arose from the terrified damsels, but 
they quickly became quiet, conscious that their safety 
depended on silence. 

y this time, Sir Osbert had been joined by Baldwin. 

“ We must instantly turn back, my lord,” said the 
man. “ We shall not be able to reach the gates; but I 
will take you to a retreat where her Grace and her ladies 
may be concealed.” 

“ You hear what he says, madam,’ 
bert. “ Will you trust him ?” 

“I will,” she replied; “ I do not doubt his fidelity.” 

“Come with me, then, madam,” cried Baldwin, ma- 
king his way through the throng, while the Princess fol- 
lowed, grasping Editha’s hand. 

Close behind them came the rest of the party, whose 
movements were quickened by sounds proclaiming that 
the enemy was drawing nearer. 

A side passage, however, was soon reached, and the 
whole party being safely bestowed within it, Sir Os- 
bert, with Baldwin and the armed men, stationed 
themselves near the entrance. 

They were less apprehensive of discovery, since it 
was certain that the rebels, who were now close at 
hand, had not got torches. 

Nor did the villainous intruders appear to be aware 
that they had accidentally interfered with the Prin- 
cess’ flight. Their object seemed to be to obtain ac- 
cess to the palace by means of the subterranean pas- 
sage, the existence of which had doubtless been re- 
vealed to them by some traitor. 

As they were passing along in the darkness, one of 
them chanced to put out his hand, and detected the 
side passage wherein the fugitives had taken refuge, 
and immediately called out to his comrades,— 

“ Hold! you are going wrong.” 

“How know’st thou that, rE ias_ Liripipe ?—for I 
guess ’tis thou by thy voice, though I cannot see 
thee,” rejoined the leader. 

“ Yes, tis I, Captain Hothbrand,” replied Liripipe. 
This is the right way.” 

“Methinks thou art mistaken,” said Hothbrand 
“ But, prithee, examine the passage as well as thou 
canst.” 

“ T will proceed along it a short distance,” replied 
Liripipe. 

He had not gone far, however, when he roared out 
suddenly, “Help! help! and rushed back as quickly 
as he could. 

“ What is the matter ?” demanded Hothbrand. 

“T have received a blow on the head that well-nigh 
stunned me,” replied Liripipe. 

* Didst hear anyone move ?” 

“Tcannot say I did. The blow was sudden and 
violent.” 

“Bah! “tis mere faney. Thou hast knocked thy 
head against the wall,” cried Hothbrand. “Come 
along.” 

And the rebel band marched on, greatly to the re- 
lief of those inside the passage. 

As soon as the enemy was out of hearing, the fugi- 
tives came forth, and again pursued their onward 
course. 

Though deprived of the torchlight, they proceeded 
far more expeditiously than heretofore, their fears ac 
celerating their movements. The fugitives had every 
reason to apprehend the speedy return of the rebels, as 
they knew the latter would be stopped by the iron 
gates. 

Another ground of apprehension existed, and this 
was, that the outlet of the subterranean passage might 
be watched by the enemy. 

Such, however, did not prove to be the case. At 
the small hunting-tower in Greenwich Park, in the 
lower story of which the fugitives came forth from 
their underground journey, no one was to be seen but 
the persons in charge of the building. 

These persons declared that no rebels had been seen 
near the building, nor could they comprehend how 
‘any hostile intraders could have found access to the 
|passage. Certainly, it must have been clsewhere, 
jand not from the vaults beneath the Tower. 

Apparently, the Princess was satisfied with the ex- 
planation, though credence was not attached to it by 
Sir Osbert Montacute, who could not comprehend 
| from what other point the passage could have been 
entered; and Baldwin, who was better informed than 
any one else, entertained the same opinion. 

The Princess did not remain long at the hunting- 
tower; but descended from the woody heights on 
which it was situated, to Greenwich, where the royal 
barge was moored. : 

Rejoicing at her escape, she went on board with 
her attendants, and gave orders that the oarsmen 
should proceed at once to the Tower. 

As the gilded bark, propelled by twenty stout row- 
ers, clad in the royal livery, cut its way through the 
then clear and beautiful river, the Princess gradually 
recovered her spirits, which had been sadly shaken by 
her perilous journey from the palace of Eltham. 

Before entering the barge, her Grace, having no fur- 
ther occasion for an escort, dismissed Sir Osbert Mon- 
tacute and all the men-at-arms. 


To be continued jn our nest.) 


remarked Sir Os- 








Affection of Animals for Man. 


The death of poor “Joe,” the Chimpanzee, from consumption, 
caused by the climate to which, for the sake of English children 


and English lovers of the animal world, he has been now for 
some years exposed, will probably cause a more wide spread 
and keen rezret throughout London than any human death 
from the same cause would excite in the same great city. 
“Joe’’ was not only a great amusement to the visitors at the 
Zoologica! Gardens, but the passionate affection which he seems 
to have shown for his attendant, Sutton, has endeared him to 
the pu»lic. The Daily Telegraph even says that ‘‘when the 
nightly good-by came ‘Joe’ would break into a perfect frenzy of 
grief, tearing his hair, rolling upon the floor, and casting dust 
and ashes upon his head,” (if this be really so, by the way, the 
Oriental mode of expressing mourning must be deeply rooted in 
our animal natare',—‘‘and shrieking like a spoilt child.” This 
sort of affection in sn animal for any human being, is one of 
the most touching spectacles in the world, and certainly no 
eople seem more alive to the pathos of that kind of feeling than 
the English of the present day, thick skinned and wanting in 
sensibility as many of the Continental nations think us. One of 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s few really pathetic pictures appealed to a 
somewhat different modification ot the same feeling, —the pic- 
ture, we mean, of the ‘‘Doctor” in which the celebrated monkey 
which devoted itself to the nursing of sick members of its own 
order was represented, while a young scapegrace of tbe same 
tribe, without any ‘enthusiasm of Simianity” in its breast, was 
hiding away a stolen orange, evidently provided for the invalid, 
with grotesque gestures of delight. It was this picture of which 
Mr. Gladstone said that for the first time it had roused a mo- 
mentary wish in him that “instead of a man he was a monkey.” 
No doubt there is something even more singular in this disin- 
terested devotion of one member of a tribe of monkeys to others 
needing its care, than in the passionate attachment poor little 
‘‘Jow” used to feel for his attendant, Sutton. The former con- 
tains an augury of the higher pbuses of human benevolence, 
while the latter is only an extreme form of what we are all 
more or less accustomed to in dogs, and sometimes, even, in 
virds and cats, —their recognition of something above themselves 
in man, and an almost religious constancy of devotion to it. 
But though it is even rarer to find philo-cynic dogs or pbilc- 
ornithic birds, or philo-pithecan monkeys, than it is to find such 
creatures with a rare devotion to human beings, the latter senti- 
ment is, on the whole, more pathetic, because if fastened on a 
being whose obj+cts and aims, as regards all that he does for the 
creatures which tbus love him, are utterly beyond their compre- 
hension, and too often, indeed, quite without disinterested re- 
gurd to the well being ot those creatures themselves. As the 
great poets of the Grezks saw a sort of irony in the conduct of 
the gods towards men, an irony which often granted human 
wishes in a sense that made the seeming gift a calsmity, so the 
poor creatures which are so loyal to us might, perhaps, if they 
had so much power as men have of imagining what 1s beyond 
them, only find their loyalty cooling down, as the loyalty of 
the Greeks to the gods cooled down, under a somc- 
what similar conviction that we use them for purposes which 
they would undoubtedly think ironic—that is, that we very sel- 
dom order their lives for their own benefit; and sometimes, as 
in the case of the poor Chimpunzee’s exile to a climate which is 
fatal to him, for purposes necessarily involving injury to them. 
Indeed, it must have been far from an improbable conjecture to 
the old thinkers, knowing as they did what their own 
motives were in imposing a mode of life on the creatures 
which were in their power, and without any revelation of God's 
purpose in ordering human life as it is, that man might be ful- 
filling here not his own destiny, but some half capricious, half 
subordinate purpose, imposed on him by beings of a superba-- 
man order, of whom he was but the plaything. If we compla- 
cently accept an affection which is given to us without measure, 
now and then, by the lower creatuies, but which we treat as the 
mere tribute of an inferior to one who has uses for that inferior, 
far more imperious than any exclusive regard for its benefit, 
why might not the gods accept our worship in the sawe spirit, 
as a becoming thing indeed in us but not in any way interfer- 
ing with the fancy superior beings, may fairly indulge for turn- 
ing lower lives to their own account, in any say of either use or 
pleasure most egreeable to themselves? Is there not, indeed, a 
good deal of the lingering dregs of such a state of fee!- 
ing even in some so-called Christian doctrines, as to 
the sufferiigs of sinners conducing to the glory of 
God? There 1s certainly a sense in which poor ‘‘ Joe's” 
sufferings, and those of his many fellow sufferers in the same 
cause, contributed to the glory of man; for without the troubles of 
the unacclimatized and unacclimatizable animuls—the elephants 
which, as the Daily Telegraph says, are always getting chapped 
feet in our cold region ; the cobra, whose poison teeth won't 
push through the poor creature's inflamed gums ; the kangaroo, 
whose claws are distorted with rheumaftsm ; and the parrotr, 
which fall victims to gout—we could not possibly collect into 
one centre all the varieties of the animal world. Indeed, a be.- 
then might well have conceived the earth, asa similar auth1opo- 
logical garden for those gods who were supposed to find— 


‘A music centered in a doleful song, 

Steaming up, a lamentation, and an ancient tale of wrarg, 

Like a tale of little meaning, tho’ the words were strong ; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men that : leave the soil, 

Sow the seed and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat and wine aud oil, 

Till they perish "— 
for the greater scale of human hopes und fears, and the greater 
range of homan manners, might will bave made usa study of 
even more interest to superhuman beings of nature not radically 
different from our own, than the lower orders of creatures which 
we so carefully classify and collect together can be tous. Why 
should the urgent cries of human prayer have meant more to 
such beings—indeed why not even less—than ‘Joe's’ mighty 
anguish, when Satton, left him, meant to Sutton? If we can 
regard as we often do regard, the most passionate affections cf 
the lower creatures for ourselves as quite subordinate to com- 
paratively minor human ends, it would not seem unreasonable 
to suppose that like affections, however, deep and true in man, 
directed toward the powers above him, would count for little in 
the greater scale of that superior life—The Spectator. 











Tue Event or 1874, continues, to be P. P. Barnum’s Great 
Roman Hippodrome, located on the block bounded by Madison 
and 4th Avenues, and 26th & 27th sts. Since the opening night, 
| the vast auditorium has been crammed at each exhibition, with 
jenthusiastic multitudes who have applauded to the echo, the 
wonderful completeness of the show. We note a very pleasing 
|incident, in the enthusiastic reception which was accorded to 
| the great manager on the evening of his return from Europe, 
| when he was driven rouod the arena, amidst the wild applanse 
of the vast audience. Well deserving is Barnum of his success, 
for @ more energetic and untiring caterer for the people's 
amusement, never existed. 
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Travel to and from Europe. 


Anong tke first-class passenger steamships | 
now ronning between the United States and | 
Great Britaiv, is the ‘Srare Lins’ which coa- | 
sists of the S. S. Stale of Georgia, Stale of Pennsyl- 
vania, State of Virzinia, State of Fiorida, State of 
N-vada, and Sta’e of I.diana, plying between 
Now York and Glasgow; aud the SS. Stile of 
Louisiana, State cf Minnests and St tz of Ala- 
bma trading between Live:pool, Bordeaux and 
New Orleans. 

All these ships are new, having been launched 
within the p:at year and are thorougoly and faitk- 
folly constructed throughout, ensuring to thei: 
passengers the utmcst | ossible safety, combined 
with c mfort, embracing every acccmuodation 
and modern improvement. 

Toe Sta‘e Line steamships are all abcut 3,500 
tors burden, provided with the latest and most 
approved engines and machinery, and officered 
by men of long experience in the Atlentic trade. 
as an incentive to order and disciplive, the cap- 
tain of each steamer holds a large share ia bis 
thip, thus giving him a personal interest in the 
welfa:e of bis passengers and the seaworthinese 
and safc ty of the veseel he comman ia. 

These steam:hips baving been most thoroughly 
tested during the past wiuter season, are justly 
recommended to those visiting Earope, more 
especially to those who wish tu avai! themselves 
of the benutifal coast scenery of Ireland, and 
the delightfal sil up the Clyde to Glasgow. 

Parties desiring eitber first or intermediate 
accommodation can obtain tickets, with the 
fulle:t informat'on, from John E Earle, GO Clark 
Street, Chicago; H. F. Mage, 136 State Street, 
Boston; George H. Leaf. £31 Chestnut Street, 
Philad Iphia; Waller & Co., 204 Wals-ut Street, 
Fbiladelphia; A. K. Miller & Co., 29 Curondelet 
Street, New Orleans, or from AvsTiy, BALDWIN 
& Co, Agents, 72 Broadway, New York. 


1HE STATE DEBT OF ViRGIN‘A. 


The following report, from the Council 
of Virginia bondholders, was submitted to 
the General Meeting of European hold- 
ers of the bonds of the State of Vir- 
ginia, heldin London, Eng , on April 16th: 

Io the Session of the Legislature of 1873 no 
relief was obtained for the bondholders. Thus 
the helders of the bonds remaining unconverted 
were compelled to adstain fiom serd.og in fur 
conversion, 

A large body of holders tried the question of 
the right of converse on into bonds bavine cou- 
pons receivable for taxes, and obtained a judg- 
ment in their favor in the Lower Court. This 
was, however ata later date rev: ked by the Su- 
preme Court of Appeal. In th's course of action, 
as in others, the bondhokiers received the co 
operation of Messrs, B.tiog bro: here & Co , who 
largely contributed to the expenses. 

The belders of the bouds bearing conpons re- 
cetvable in payment for taxes, have derived con- 
siderab'e advantage from that privilege. 

The great resources of Virginia, particularly 
in coal and iron, have natorally attracted much 
a'tention, and attempts have bcen made to in- 
trodoce into this country enterprises in connec- 
tion with them. The Council have iderei 


Mr. Artingstall had a conference with the dik- 
tinguished Secretary of the Treasury, the Hoo 
orable Mr. Richardson. te whom he was charg- 
ed to rep t the feel of reepect entertain- 
ed by bondholders towards the Federal Govern- 
ment for their maintenance of the obligations o 
credit. 

Mr. Artingstall arrived at Richmond at a sea- 
son of the year when many leading persons were 
absent, but he folly impr: s ied on the Governor, 
and the chief political men, the views of bis bro- 
ther bondholders, and he received assur- 
ances that a juster measure should be in 
fature dealt out to the bondholdere. What 
the result may be is still undetermiued 
and not too hopeful, but the jadicious manner 
in which Mr. Artingstall sccomplished tte im- 
cortant mission eatrusted to him, prodnced for 
the time a ma’eiial effect, not oaly oo Virgiuls, 
buton the neighboring S ater. If justice be 
not accorded, it willremain for the C: uncil and 
the Bundbolders to adopt more serious mea 
sures, 

With regard to the claim on Western Vir 
ginia, no progress has been made, bat Virginia 
proposes to institute legal procee lings. 

The whole state of +ff.ire has caused much 
apxiety which bas not b en diminished by the 
renewal of repudiations in the Southern S‘ates 
In the representations which hive been made 
and in all the pruceedings, the Council have re- 
ceived much supportin the assistance of the 
Committee and of Commis: i.ner General Gardi- 
oer, i's Chairman, but more particularly in the 
co-operation of Messrs. Biring, who have not 
only given the sid of their influence, counsel 
and experience, but, as already stated, more 
osterial aid. 

The Council and Committee. not feeling sat- 
isfied with the prog:ess oft the Legislature have 
taougbt it right in this letter toani a memo- 
tial to (he Assembly, aud the Governor has. ip 
consequence of ths memorial, sent a special 
mesrage to the Legislature, proposing a confer- 
ence with the Bondhbo'd re, and the Council 
bave, therefore. in compliance with the recom- 
« endations of the Committee, ped a gen- 
eral meeting of Bondholders, to take the whole 
matter into consideration. 

It may be again pointed out, that Virginia ir 
only one instance among many defaulting 
States, and it bas become recessary to deal wit! 
them as a whole, and to this task the Council 
bas addressed itself. In this it bes on several 
occasions received the countenance of the lead- 
ing houses in London and their representatives 
in New York. Messrs. Biring tave been al 
ready named, and, among others, should be 
mentioned Messre. N. M. De Rothschild and 
Sona, Mersrs. J. S. Morgan & Co. Merare 
Brown, Shipley & C»., Meserr. McCul'och & 
Co., Meerre. R. Benson & Co., Mssis JR. 
Giiliat & C>., Messrs Seligman Brothers, Messrs 
Bischc ff.heim and Goldschmidt, Meesrs. Speyer 
Brothers 

In trying to bring influence to bear on people 
so nearly akin fo uz and +o cloeely connected 
by every tie, the a-sistance of the Press is ind'r- 
pensable, and this has be’n usefully afforded by 
the * Times” and many Eoglish journals. Waat 
ig none the less to be regarded is that many or 
gans of the American Government in the North 
and the Svuth have been even more oulspoken 
in defence of the observance of moral obliga 
tions. The difficulties of the Southern States 
are great in the sudden endowment of masses of 











it their duty on bebalf of the bondholders, an 
acting ia conformity with the policy now ac- 
c-pted by the foreign bourses, to uiscourage such 
‘ov s'ments vntil the public enzazemente hive 
been met. Iudeed, this isa measure of com 
mon prudence, because no private investment 
can be safe where the obligations of justice, 
morality, and jaw are set at de fisnce by the cm- 
munity. The enforcement of euch a policy ex- 
ercises asalatary influence on the citiz-ne of # 
Srate who are disposed to neglect their political 
duties so long as they can favor their personal 
interests, whilst it checks those smong onur- 
selves who are content to profit by those who 
are robbing their neighbors. 

To pursuance of the policy thus accepted, the 
Secretary attended at the Society for the Ku- 
couragement of Arts. Manufactures and Com. 
merce, When Mrjor Hotchkiss, a distinguished 
Virginian, read an interesting payer on the 
grat iesources of the country; and again, thir 
year, when Professor Anttead read a valuable 
memoir on the immense iron and coal deposite. 
While expressing asincere regard for the welfarc 
of Virginia, it was pointed out that the flagrant 
violations of public duties rendered it impossible 
at present to «encourage further invertm -nts in 
Virginia. 

‘The circulation of theee papers and diecnestone 
prodoced a useful ¢ffect in Virginia, while Gene- 
sa! Imboden thuught it necessary tu meet the 
Virginian Committee and boudLo'ders in a con 
ference at the Couvci'-house, to explain to them 
the causes (f the embarrassment of the Com 
monwealth, eni to give assuranc s that the 
leading cit z-us would in ths ensuing elections 
support a policy of probity. 

Mr. George Artings’a'l, J. P., a member of 
this Corporation and of the Virginian Commit- 
tee, undertook to proceed to the United States, 
and received {r,t the Council a mission to con- 
fer with the Governor and statesmen of Vir 
ginia for which he was furnished with letters of 
introdaction at New York. Mr. Artingstall was 
received by the leading bankers, who gave him 
assurance of their continued co--peration with 
tte C-uncil, as also with the President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, the Board of wi ich 
base mateiially assisted in the cause of American 
credit by refusiog to autho:ise the quotation of 
Virginian bonds not provided with coupons re- 
ceivable for taxer. Ia the absence of the Presi- 


the ducated with the responsibilitis of citi- 
zensbip, bnt there is a strong desire on the part 
of many of the population to meet the indebt- 
ediess towards the home and fore'gn creditor, 
and it is to be hoped that time and the epread of 
inte!l g:nce will st eaghten the hands of the 
patriotic and incress> their numbers. 

The Council bave not been uomindfal of in- 
voking the a'tention of their Continental allies 
to the common danger, and they believe they 
are justified in stating that there wiil be full ac- 
cord in dealing stringently with those who do 
not meet the claims apon them ina fair epirt 
and to the best of the’r power. 

Hype Cxanke, Secretary. 


After the reading of the report, Com- 
missioner General R. M. Gardiner in the 
chair, the following resolutions were 
passed: 


1. That thie general meeting of Virginia 
poudholders, duly convened, bas seen with sat- 
isfaction that, in consequence of tte memorial 
of the Council of Fureign Bondholders, his Ex- 
cellency James L. Kemper, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, bar, by special 
mesa ze, called the attention of the Legis'ature 
to the claims of the bondbolders, and the bond- 
holders trust immediate action will be taken by 
‘he Legislature to satisfy the obligations of tue 
State 

2. That, wh'le this meeting recogn'z’s the 
| justice of the view taken by Governor Kemper 
with regard to the obligati ns of the State un- 
der the Funding act, an! that it is incapable of 
being modified without the concurrence of the 
contracting partier, the bondholders consider it 
:beir duty to declare that all unfunded and 
other bonds are entitled to the privileges of thar 
act, and they trast that the Legislature will pot 
separate without giving due effect to its proyi- 
sions, 

3 Ttatthis meeting regards with pain the 
increasivg number of detaults committed by 
States ia the American Union, #8 not only cal- 
culated to injure the interests of the bondhold- 
ers, by assaiiing the credit of individual States, 
| but by preventing the securities of the Union it- 

eeif from reaching their proper value, and there- 
| by impairng ths Federal credit. 

4. That this meeting considers it expedient 

that the principle of actiou shall be upheld, that 





deat of the United states from Washington, , all attempts shall be discountsnanced to raise 


money in the European marke’s by public or 
private undertakings ina State wh’ch is in de- 
fault to its public creditors, 


The Council of Foreign Bondholders, 





The partnership hitherto existing be- 


tween Morris K. Jesup, John Crerar, 
Samuel H. Strang, Charles Bard and E. 
K. Goodnow, under the name of M: K. 
Jesup & Co., has been dissolved. 
firm has been constituted under the name 
of M.K. Jesup, Paton & Co., for the 


4y new 


transaction of a general banking business 
at 52 William Street, N. Y., consisting 


of Morris K. Jesup, John Paton (late 


Agent Bank of British North Am- 
erica), D. A. Lindley and E. K. Good- 
now. 





Tue Nationat Trust Vompany.—The 
election of Trustees of this Company :e- 


sulted as follows on April 29th: 


Trustees for three years—-Darius R. Mangam, 
Samuel Conrtant, Jobo R.C cil, Norris Winslow, 
N. J. Haines, John L. Melcher, Sil: s Wetherbee, 
George Bickham, William F. Allen anc 
Lewis J. Phillips. For two years—Samue! 
Willets, Ben. F. Beekman and Eiwd F. Koow!l- 
ton. For one year—Henry S. Terbell anu E.liot 
© Oowdin, 

—_—_—_——— 


Bu rax.—Large deposits of Lorax are in pro- 


cers of development in southern Oslifornia. 
Some claime produos five or six tons a day, 
worth iu San Francisco twelve cents a pound. 





Caurornia Ecuipssp.—Captain Glover, la‘e of 
Ashantee, in a epecch ata welcoming banq e', 
sa'd: “ It might interest Liveryool people to 
bear that 20 miles from Accra, up the moun- 
tains, they coald diz for gold juet as a man dog 
for potatoes in England; and, therefore, any one 
who wanted to be pat in the way of getting gold 
had only to take steam 22 days from Liverpool, 
and after arriving at Accra he had only to pro- 
ceed 20 milks when he could quickly rscertain 
the truth of what be said. (Cheers.) The den. 
ger was not that one could not find gold, but 
that one would break bis neck down a gold pit 





Ths New York State Savings Barks. 





The report of Superintendent Ellir, of the New 
York State Biking Department, on the sav. 
ings banks of the State, contains some inte:¢s - 
ing etatisticr. The following table shows the 
increase and decrease cf deposits for the Jast s'x- 
teen years: 


Deposits. Tocré ase. 

January 1, 1858.....$41,422 672 cencece 
oo Fy 1B. cc Oh, ' DiS $5 772 176 
-- 1, lo6u..,.,. 68.178 160 9.988 B18 
. 1 1861....,. 67 440,597 9 262 237 
-- 1, 1862...... 64,083 Liv 83 847,278 
es 1, 1803...... 76 538,183 12 455,004 
-. |, 1864...... 93,786 584 17,258.01 
oa BMS... SE 17,951 379 
-. 1, 1888......115,472 666 3,784,808 
- 1, 1867,.... 1 1,769,074 16 296 608 
.. «J, 1808,....,361,127,5+2 19,358,4€8 
«. 1, 1869...,..169 808 678 18 681,116 
ee 1 1870,.....194 860,217 24 561,634 
3 1, 1871..... 230,749 48 46 ?83,181 
1,1872......267 905,826 37 156 418 
1 1874......245,286 621 17,580,795 
1 1874......285,6.0 085 233,464 


® Docreasy. 

Of the etfsct of the panic of last fall on the 
savings banks the report says: 

“* The first half of 1878 was maik-d by the 
a-ual prcs; e:ity io the business of thee banks. 
lhe deposits increased largely during the first 
six months of the year. ‘his is exactly demon- 
strated by the subjoined statemect of the con- 
dition of the saving» bunks of the state Jaly 1, 
1873, 68 compared with January 1, 1873. which 
is tabulated from the semi-snnual reports that 
were made at the tormer date. 

Jan. 1, 1873. 
Due depositore.....$385,286,621 
Other liabilities.... 266,846 
Surplus....s0sse0e. 19,676,864 1,417,569 


$305,330,331 $314,755,770 $9,425,439 


‘* The gain in deposits during the first half of 
the ye-r was nearly eight millioas of dollars. 
but ia the lest six months seven millions and 
one-half of this increase were withdrawa, leav- 
ing barely one-fourth of a million for the net 
increase of the year. 

**Ibe financial condi'ion of the savings in- 
slitations in the state is very strong. As the; 
justified the confid-nce of the cepositurs by thei: 
conduct during the great revulsion last fall, the 
latter will find sabstantial evidence in the ag- 
gregates which tne reporte fur January Ist, 1574, 


July 1, 1873. Increase. 
$293,178,031 $7,891,410 
383,306 i 


s" 116,460 
21,194,433 





present, of the security of the depositories of 
these funds. The increase in the deposits dur- 
ing the year 1873, is $243,461. The increrss iv 
the surplus ie $1,072,088 Hvonce the banks in 
the aggregate are in amuch beter position than 


stronger than they have been since 1866, when 
the percentige of surplis to Habilities was the 
| largest ever reported to the department, 


after the above meeting, telegraphed to| 
Governer Kemper, to Richmond, Va.,| 
that the bondholders will hold a confer-|609; 00 January Ist, 1874, it was7.51. The 
ence in London with Virginia plenipo- 
tentiaries, but that meanwhile immediate 
payment of the coupon in arrear is re- 
quired. 


uary Ist. 1856 the percentage of surplus to lia- 
bili ies was 7.77; on Jannary Ist, 1873, it waa 


aggregates als shi w what class of deposits hava 


they are not the funds of the emall depositors, 
























































































































hey were January Ist, 1873 Ia the proportion 
f surplus to liabilities, the banks are now 


Jan- 


beea withdrawa during the l.st year, and that 


but of others, and that it is most probable the 
money ws used for reinvestment or other prr- 
pores than maintenance. The increase in the 
aunber of accounts during the last year is 16,- 
830. At the same time the average deposit has 
jiminicbed by 88.67, January let. 1873, the 
*verave was $346.79, January let, 1874, it was 
$340.12. 
“Iu spite of the nanic tbe deposits of the banka 
increased during the year, the surplus increared 
still more, while tLe number of persons baving de- 
oosits also incrers-d, It is the speculative class, 
of the peupe who have money te lend, that 
withdrew money diuting the panic. The uniform 
tenor of the informatioa from savings banka 
since Janvary 15t, 1874, is that deposits are flow- 
iog io, and the withdrawals are very limited, 
the latter falling much short of the expectations 
of the officers of the banks, who anticipated a 
considerable diaft after the interest credit on 
January let. All of theee facts Indicate the 
healtby condition of these iostitations, and th y 
throw much light upon the material conditiou 
of the large class of psople in this State who are 
oot capitalists. The affairs of the savings banks 
do not d monstrate the existence of very ‘herd 
times’ among the depositors in them. Those 
were fortunate who did not get upset by the 
panic, and with rarh precipitation made haste to 
diaw ther funds out of the banks losing there- 
by the accrned interest, and perbaps wasting 
the principal, or losing it by making unsefe in- 
vistmen's. The banks successfully met the 
»tdeal which was so suddenly and so severely 
pressed u Qathem., They have chown that the 
exbibit of their strength was real and not illusory. 
(heir officers bave apparently received io the 
right way and witb intelligence the admonitions 
which the pan'c afforded. There iv, therefor, 
the best resson for the belief that the future 
manegement of the inetitutions will be still more 
coure vative and praden', tend ng to more pr r- 
fcct security and strength in the condition of the 
intercs's (f which th:y are the custodians.” 








APPLETONS’ — 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new types and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tne 
New American CyCLorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developmeuts 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course 
of commercial ard industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our ga me knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1m literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. in 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming 10 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its com tion as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. . y 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all nchea 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 16 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character _ 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on d>- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc'avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully iNlustrated with several thousand wood Engrayings, 
aad with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE “F BINDING. 
In extra Cloth, per VOl.-+-+ee+seeeseees -$5 00 







In Librarv Leather, per vol... 6 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, pet ¥' 7 4 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vo . 8 00 


In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per VOl-+-++++-+eecereeee «+10 00 
Four volumes now reaay. Succeeding volumes un i) 
completion, will be issued once in two months. se 
*,* Specimen pages of the ‘* American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
ion. 
“Pp Claas Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Lddres »*¢ Pyblishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 





549 & 5dD1 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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THE ALBION. 








INSURANCE, _ 


OFFICE OF THS 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 287n, 1874. 
Is THe 





TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31st DE- 
CEMBER, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from * +t 


Jan., 1,73, to 3lst Dec., 1873....++-eeeseee $6, 511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan 
UALY, IBT3..eeereeee eoccsevevcceccccssecs 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 

No Policies have been issued upoa Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 

to Sist December, — eves soccccccse ses Gye 0,01 73 
Losses paid during tha same 

PCTION...cccceceeeceee weer oo 2,960,882 49 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

PENSES.Feecereccccee-eoeveesee$ly 208,319 26 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Steck, 
City, Bank and other Stocks.......+++++++ ot 567,105 (0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate‘and Bonds and Mortgages... eoese 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the coke extimuted at..cscccecoeceees 422,804 66 
Premium Notes and Bul's Receivable cevceece 2, at, 302 2 
Cash in Bank....-.+-+ Co cvcccsccevecsecccere 1,349 19 





Total amount of Assets... 


SIX PER CENT. intere-t on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesdiy, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paii to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


Writ H. Weer, 
Suerpakp Ganpy, 
Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
Freperick Cuavncy, 
Crarces P. Burvertr, 
Francis Skmpy, 
Rosr. B. Mintvury, 
Roprer L. Srewarr, 
Wit. E. Bunker, 
James G. DeForest, 
Arexayper V. Buakr, 
Cranes D. Levenica, 
Josian O. Low, 
Cnaries H. Marsuats 
Apo.trn Lemoyne, 
Groror W. Lane, 
Avam T. Sackerr, 


J. D. Jones, 

Cu. RLEs Dennis, 

W H.H. Moore, 
Hesry Cot, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarces H. Russert, 
Lowey Hotsrook, 
Rovat Prevres, 
Tavip Lane, 

James Bryce, 

Dantet 8, MILLER, 
Wa. Srvreis, 

Henry K. Booenrt, 
Wititam E. Donor, 
Josern GAILLARD, JR., 
C. A. Mand, 

James Low, 








OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


119 BROADWAY, wv YW 
NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AP. 
‘airs of the Company is published in conformity with the| 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
=e Premiums Jar. 1, 
jes + $100,395 77 


736,774 40 








to en. 31, 1873, inclusive. Bes 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... $83, 170 17 
Chis Company has issued no Pollet: 4, exer pt 
ov Cargo and Freight f5« the Voyage. 

NO KI KS HAV BEEN TiKEY CFOYN 
HULLS OF VESSELS. 

Premiums marked off as earned during the 

Loy ay poooaige heenaaengee pees 

Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings,” &e.. 

ge same period...... ;4508,319 43 

Keturn Premiums. we Bild 

fHE COMPANY HAS THe FOLLOWING ASSETS: 

Cash in Bank...... feceenencootal 947 38 

United States and other stocks 40,895 a 

Loans on Stocks, drawing fnteresi2a4 139 


$745,623 39 


seteeee 





—-—- _ $719.993 1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple..... +» 117 087 04 
jubseription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 


estimated Btecce ccccccceccccccccececces 






Total Assets. + $1,001,220 08 
SIX FER CEN NTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 


tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal re: mtatives, cn and after ‘TUESDAY, the 
ird day of February 

FIFTY PER CE CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
tHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
teemed and psid m cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
jay of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time ot 
payment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A dividead in Scrip of THIRUY-FIV® PER 
CEN ¢. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 31st, 1873, which may be 
entitled to pete Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 


bay ty LECONEY, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
= _ 


!Oi2N K. MYERS, 
H. B. CLAFLI 


A. 8S. BARNES, WILLIAM a HALL, 
WM.T BLODGETT ag Ww. Lope 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 8. ce YD, 
\LEX. M. EARLE, Taos. B. ERRICK, 


W. M. RICHARDS, EYER 

u. C. SOUTHWICK, FERDINAND A. BOKER, 
FRANCIS MORAN, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
WM. HEGEMAN, GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOHN H. CLARK, 
\LBERT B. STRANGE, —— H. DUNHAM, 

\. AUGUSTUS LOW, ENRY G. De FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tomas Hate, Secretary. 


™ HAND BOO! 


Sterling Exc hange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GEORGE A. M 








Tuomas F. Younos, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. IL. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


LAMAR 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 

184 BROADWAY. 


ASSETS, all available in 
pee eee oo 
LOSS by the Boston Fire... 75,000.00 


An assessment to make me any im- 
pairment of capital, if any, has this day 
been voted by the Board of Directors. 


Jouy D. Hew rrr, 
B. J. How ann, 
Bens. Baseock, 








ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 


“OFFICE OF THE 


RESOLUTE 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Organized JULY 18th, 1857. 


151 BROADWAY. 


JOHN GIHON, President. 





0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t., N. Y, 


PRICE, $2.00. 


AMUSEMENTS, 
‘The Event | of 1874! 


P. T. BARNUM’S 
GREAT ROMAN 
HIPPODROME! 


HIPPODROME! 
1E LARGEST 
AMUSEMENT BUILDING ON EARTH! 
TWENTY THOUSAND PEOPLE 
DAILY IN THE 


ND AMPHITHEATER! 
BRILLIANT PSCENES, 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
UPON THE SPACIOUS 
QUARTER-MILE RACE COURSE! 


CHARIOT RACES! | ELEPHANT RACES! 

STKEPLE CHASES! | CAMEL RAC CES 

HURDLE RACES! | 

PONY RACES! | MONKEY RACES! 

STANDING RACES! | 

GYMNASTIC ACTS! ! "TRAPEZE ACTS! 
JOIGNERY, 


JOIGNERY, | 
THE MODERN HERCULES! 


MILLSON —_ LAZELL, | L, | MIL. LSON A= LAZELL, 
HAMPION TRAPEZIST! 











P. T. BARNUM’S 





M. LOYAL, | 
GYMNAS?LIC ACT! 


GRAND MENAGERIE! 
Open at 1:30 and 7 P.M. The georgeous Pageant of 


* CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 
Moves promptly at 3: 2:30 and 8 o'clock. | 


Orchestra, $1 ; Balcony, 75¢.; ay Circle, 50c., 
Gallery, 25c.; Private Boxes seating four, ¢ 


M. LOYAL, 





INSURANCE. 


CITY OF BRUSSELS......... 
CITY OF RICHMON 

CILY OF PARIS.. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN....-- Saturday, June 6, 10 A. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to #500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
| gers the best possible guarantce for safety and avoidance 
| of ianece at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
| this Company to avoil Ice and HeapLanps. 


Tons. 
- 487 

5089 
4340 
3676 


SPAIN. 


= 


CANADA .cccccccces 4276 
GREECE... 
THE QUE 
ENGLAND 
3347 HELVETIA . 
+3724 TERIN. «22. e eee eeee - 4040 


One of the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thuredey, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New Yor 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.......++++++ $70, #80 and $90. 

Preyaid Cabin passage from L ate and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
a Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 














‘The eee of this line ere full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. The iy built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-dec ding every con for the com- 
fort of een and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOi, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





-Saturday, ~ 9, 12 M. 
Saturday, May 23, at noon. 
.+-Saturday, May 30, 2 P. = 





5B: 


and every sollowing Thursday and Saturday, from Pier 
45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $70, #80, and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE.—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 

Prepay Cerriricates from above ports $32, currency. 

Drarts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general . x § at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 BROADW: AY, or at Pier 


45 North River, N. ¥ 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(lucluding all necessaries for the trip.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, ene. 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold. 
#teamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 
Conon, Captatn S. P. Griffin May 9, at 12 noon. 
City oF Panama, Captain aa May 16, at 12 noon. 
Freight and way passengers only, 
Acapvcco, Captain ——, May 23, at 12 noon, 
and every alternate Saturday thereafter, calling at 
Kingstown, Jamaica, and connecting with all steamers 
for Central American and South Pacific ports. 
Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 
or Freight and fassage or other oe appl 
- appa s Office, on wharf, foot of C preg Sa 


RUFUS HATCH, 
Vice-Pres. and Managing Director. 





3 


Ht. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent 





THE ae LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
State oF Pennsy.vanta, | State or Nevana, 
State or Vireinia, State or Inprana, 
State or Grorora, Stats or ALABAMA, 
Stats or FLonipa, Srats or Lovustuana, 
State or Minnesota. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company's dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 











THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, — 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William iam Street, NEW YORK CITY 





WM, M. RANDELL, Secretary. 














FIVE DOLLARS PER AY ANNUM in Advance. 


RAILROADS, MLUNES and INSURANCE, 





CUNARD LINE. 


EsraBLisusp 1840. 


-|The British and N. A . M. Steamships- 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, “AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at © ork Harbor. 
Three Sailings eveay week—From New York every 
Wednesday and | Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage : 
FROW LIVERPCOL TO NEW YokK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Sterage.—First Class, 15, 1” and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $80, 3100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all —_— of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

‘or Freight and Cabin power apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
i CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 








NEW YORK _To CARDIFF. 


The South Wales es Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 


Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 

will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar‘, Jersey Ciiy, 
as follows : 
PEMBROKE..........sseeeseeecceectecesecceees May 16 
Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
susenil all ‘parts of the United States and Canada to ports 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 
hese steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 
provided with all aa latest improvements for the comfort 
and ro ae 

BIN CD STEERAGE ¥. — NGERS. 





First ¢ Cabin sees teccecces ecccovccenet 5 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin.. os currency. 
Steerage........ -330 currency. 
Prepaid steerage ‘certificates from Cardiff eeeece aagacedls 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and in Now York to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 

No. 17 Broadway. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
FRoM PHILADELPHIA every THURSDAY. 





Steamers : 
PENNSYLVANIA, INDIANA, —_ ABBOTSFORD, 
ILLINOIS, KENILWORTH, OHIO. 

“ T ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
FROM NEW YORK TO ANTWERP. 

Sleamers : 

VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 

CYBELE, 
sailing Twice a Monts. 


For cabin, intermediate or steerage passage, 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 
G3" Drafts for £1 and upwards issued at the lowest rates. 


ape THE 


Nafe Deposit Company 
OF WEW VORA, 
+{140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Liberty Street. 

FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The brick wslls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established i in the World, 


SAFE-KEEPING 


VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, te ~y JEWELRY, 
WILLS. E 


UNDER GU ARANIEE, 


RENTLVG OF SAF ES, 


IN ITs 
Fire and Burg'ar-Proof Vaults, 

















Weexry Sarixos ww Irv. 
The papers YY and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Cabins ~—$70 and $89, gold, prope h to accommodation, | 
Return Tickets—$120 Fook $140, 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—-$50 currency 
Steerage—Outwards, ; prepaid, $32. 
by any other first-class line 4 route. 
For dates of sailing. apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 
No. 72 wav, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, sang 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Bost 
GEO. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philedetphis. | 








Or as low as| 


GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 
Rooms for Ladies, 
With every convenience, F > sgeeaes desks, &c., are 
pro 


| Very many ladies are 7 sentens or depositors. 
;A ee ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 
! at the Company’s “ial request its Charter confines 
| its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


| The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises: 


Whetoer or Susiness or from curiosity; 








PUTT Het 


a ee 


ARRAS S.-C 


